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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION SESSIONS 


The convention is to be held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Central 
Park West and 76th Street, New York 
City, starting Tuesday morning, October 
19, and ending Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 21. The church is easily reached 
from downtown New York by the 
Eighth Avenue Subway (four blocks 
from the 72nd Street exit) or by the 
Eighth Avenue bus line which stops at 
the door. 

Notes 

Ministers are asked to provide their 
own robes and hoods for Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The convention supper on Thursday 
evening will be informal and is to be 
held at the church. 


CHAIRMEN OF CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The Universalist Church of America 
Nominating—Dr. John Murray At- 
wood, Canton, N. Y. e 


Official Reports and Recommenda- 
tions—Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 


Resolutions—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Religious Services — Rev. 
Gehr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Credentials—Dr. Isaac VY. Lobdell, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 


The Association of Universalist Women 


Nominating—Mrs. Harry M. Treat, 
Portland, Maine. 


Recommendations — Mrs. 


Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Resolutions—Mrs. Robert H. Barber, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Harmon 


Ezra - B. 


Hotels 
The following hotels are suggested and 
recommended for those attending the 
convention: 


Pennsylvania (7th Avenue between 33rd 
and 34th Streets) 
Rates: Single $3.85-$7.70 
Double-bedded $5.50-$8.80 
Twin-bedded $6.60-$9.90 


New Yorker (8th Avenue and 34th 
Street) 
Rares: Single $3.85 and up 
Double $5.50 and up 
Twin-bedded $6.60 and up 


Iincoln (8th Avenue between 44th and 
45th Streets) 
Rares: Single $3.50-85.00 
Double-bedded $4.50-$7.00 
Twin-bedded $5.00-$8.00 


Please make your own reservations as 
early as possible 


Other Accommodations 

There are some accommodations in 
rooming houses and small hotels in the 
vicinity of the church. Information re- 
garding these may be secured from Mrs. 
Violet McKechnie, Secretary, Church of 
the Divine Paternity, 4 West 76th 
Street, New York City. 
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MINISTER REACHES 88th YEAR 


Rev. Robert Scott Kellerman, pastor- 
emeritus of the First Universalist Church 
in Blanchester, was cighty-eight years 
old on Sunday, September 19. Having 
recovered from a shock sustained three 
years ago, Mr. Kellerman is again a 
familiar figure on our streets, at church 
on Sundays, and at meetings of the 
Library trustees, of which body he is a 
member. 

He also cultivates a garden of some 
size, cares for a flock of chickens, and 


~ takes chief care of his premises. He 
lives contentedly at his home on Depot 


Street with his wife who passed her 
eighty-fifth birthday in August. 

In addition to his daily round of 
chores he reads and corresponds widely, 
entertains visitors and occasionally con- 
ducts a wedding, a christening or a 
funeral. 

Mr. Kellerman assures us that he has 
lived to attain the major part of his four 
ambitions—those of teaching, preaching, 
writing and lecturing. 

And—the end is not yet—there is 
still life, strength and ambition in him. 

A family consisting of his wife, two 
sons and four daughters, as well as sev- 
eral grandchildren, surround the ven- 
erable minister to make his ripe and 
yet virile age happy—Star-Republican, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


WHO’S WHO 


Erne, Green Russe is a literary 
woman living at Monroe, La. She is the 
author of two volumes of poetry, Deep 
Bayou and Lantern in the Wind. 


Bernarp J. Muuper is editor of the 
Intelligencer-Leader, published at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He is president of the 
Associated Church Press and a member 


of important national boards of the 
Reformed Church of North America. 


Ruta Wuirman is the pen name of a 
well-known contributor to THe Curtis- 
T1AN Leaver. Her own name has often 
appeared in our columns. 


Kenpic BrusaKer Cuuty is minister 
of the Melrose Highlands (Mass.) Con- 


eregational church. 


Lreonarp B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 


Lyman Warp is principal of the 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 
Ala. 


Joun E. Pemper is a retired news- 
paperman now living in Somerville, 


Mass., and the author of several books. 


He is a Congregational layman. At one 
time owner of a newspaper in Canada, 
he came to Boston early in his career. 
Previous to his retirement he wrote 
feature articles for the Boston Sunday 
Herald and Traveler. 
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Freedom of Speech 


HE President said, “In the future world which we 

seek to make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon the four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression every- 
where in the world.” 

So important did the makers of our Constitution 
regard this freedom that they wrote into the Constitu- 
tion itself, by its first amendment, a provision that 
Congress should make no law that would abridge the 
rights of a free press. But long before 1789, editors 
and their friends had been struggling for this right. 

In 1734, a New York- lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, 
won a secure place in history by his defense of John 
Peter Zenger, editor of the New York Weekly Journal, 
who had been arrested for publishing editorials that 
criticized the Government. 

In the early days of New England there were other 
famous trials in which the right of free speech was 
vindicated. 

There are limitations upon freedom of speech, and 
of the press. Individuals and newspapers can be held 
responsible for their statements under the laws of 
slander and libel. In addition, in time of war we can- 
not publish anything that may endanger the safety and 
security of the armed services. 

Apart from these limitations, papers and individuals 
are free to criticize their government, and they exercise 
that right. Of the two thousand daily newspapers in 
the United States, it is fair to say that they exercise 
their rights with some desire to do the right thing. 
Only one or two chains of newspapers seem to be 
utterly irresponsible, willing to employ innuendo or 
outright lying, and indifferent as well to the hatred 
that they stir up. 

All of our Presidents, even Washington and Lincoln, 
have been attacked bitterly, and all have stood squarely 
for the right of citizens to attack them. 

Perhaps no man has been assailed in the news- 
papers with quite the bitterness that was leveled 
against Thomas Jefferson, but it was Jefferson who 
said that if he had to choose between a free press and 
no government and government with no free press, he 
would take the free press instead of the government. 

The burning of the books in Germany and in other 
places illustrates what happens when freedom is lost. 
Freedom of speech involves all of our work of research 
and all of the publications describing the research. 
When we lose this right, we lose the right to have 
public libraries and schools and colleges. 


Blessings as vital to us as the sunlight and the air 
are involved in this God-given right of “freedom of 
speech and expression everywhere in the world.” 

From the standpoint of religion, we recognize the 
importance of defending the right of free speech. There 
is no conflict here between our duty to the church and 
our duty to the state. But back of the question of 
our right to speak is the prior question as to whether 
our speech is to be truthful, fair and kind. The first 
of the Four Freedoms can never be understood if we 
study it only on the level of political action. That we 
can speak to one another at all is amazing when we 
stop to think about it. All the possibilities of making 
speech divine depend upon our seeing that we move 
toward this freedom religiously. 


GENERAL CONVENTIONS 


HE biennial convention of the Universalist Church 

of America and the conventions usually held there- 
with will open in New York City, October 19. The 
situation created for such gatherings by the world 
war has not cleared up. Travel by rail is more difficult 
than it was a year ago, and the shortage of gasoline is 
acute. 

The Government asks churches to postpone con- 
ventions or to simplify them to prevent large numbers 
from attending, while local or state meetings seem to 
be better attended than ever they have been. 

Holding our general convention in New York City 
will in itself discourage attendance, as hotel rates in 
New York are not low, and the pressure on New York 
hotels has been heavy. 

But there are Universalists who feel about their 
church as the Christian Advocate (Methodist) feels 
about the Methodist Church. Referring to the gen- 
eral conference of that church which comes in 1944, 
the Advocate said, “In our opinion the supreme prob- 
lem the conference will face will be the question of the 
spiritual condition of Methodism.” Others ask if a 
national church body can meet in such times as these 
and not say something about the war for freedom and 
the building of permanent peace when the war is over. 

As far as business matters are concerned, there 
seems to be the feeling that we are debarred by a kind 
of gentleman’s agreement from planning any drastic 
changes. We, for example, should like to revive the 
proposal that we made at Chicago, that the terms of 
general denominational officers be limited to ten years. 
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If we had such a rule we should be more patient in 
affliction and more diligent in hay making when the 
sun shone. There are other vital things that might be 
brought up, but have we any moral right to do it? 
Or should we phrase our question like this: Have we 
any moral right not to? 

The committees are good, the nominations are good, 
the likelihood of its being a harmonious convention is 
good, so that all that remains is for the rest of us to 
stay as good as we are at this writing and white doves 
will float about the sanctuary and lilies bloom on the 
lawn. 

There is this to be said at least: There are great 
Universalist memories connected with “United States 
Conventions” of the past. 


THE PROTESTANT PRESS AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADER 


HERE are twenty-one million readers of religious 

publications in the United States and Canada. This 
figure is based on the conservative estimate of three 
readers per subscriber. Almost all religious papers 
have far more than three readers per subscriber. Every 
religious editor knows and every circulation manager 
knows to his sorrow how thoroughly well read his paper 
is by nonsubscribers. Ayers Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals lists over one thousand religious papers 
in the United States and Canada. A large advertising 
agency has recently made a study of one hundred 
twenty-seven representative religious papers. Forty- 
three are Catholic, sixty-two Protestant, and twenty- 
two Jewish. The combined circulation of this group 
is nearly three million. 

Just how many Protestant papers there are in this 
country we do not know. There are, however, over two 
hundred on the mailing list of the Associated Church 
Press, the national Protestant press organization. These 
papers run all the way from dailies and nondenomina- 
tional publications to learned quarterlies. The aggre- 
gate circulation figures run into millions. 

Here, then, is a great force for religion and all that 
religion stands for in terms of better life for men and 
women. The Protestant Press, which is the mother of 
the entire religious press in this country, has been fight- 
ing for the highest ideals of religion and democracy 
since the very birth of our country. Indeed, the first 
Universalist paper of which we have record dates back 
to 1790, a little paper called the Universal Magazine. 
It didn’t last long, but carried a great theme through 
a year—God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. 
There were other church papers springing up during 
the same period carrying the gospel of Christian 
brotherhood and the democratic rights of all men into 
that early American scene. 

In the free atmosphere of the new republic the 
Protestant church journal had its real start. The first 
quarter of the nineteenth century saw the rise of many 
of the church papers we now know. The Churchman 
dates back to 1804, and in 1816, the Congregationalist 
(now Advance) began publication. In 1819, Hosea 
Ballou, with the aid of a courageous layman, Henry 
Bowen, founded the Universalist Magazine. From that 
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day to this, there has been no interruption of this pub- 
lication. It has absorbed other Universalist papers 
and changed names several times. It is still going. 
It is Tue CuristraAn Leaver. A few of the other well- 
known old Protestant papers came along in this same 
period, among them the Christian Register in 1821 and 
Zions Herald in 1823. 

For the first few years of their careers, these pub- 
lications were heavily weighted on the doctrinal side. 
Free Americans were hammering out their own Ameri- 
can brand of Christianity on the anvil of free-for-all 
controversy. The debate was not as acrimonious as 
some who are unacquainted with this history think. 
The editors fought valiantly, and every editor was 
concerned for the welfare of the immortal soul of his 
fellow editors. 

The theological issue was but one of many concerns 
of the church paper. In almost every field of practical 
social ethics some church paper can justly claim to 
have pioneered. The papers of the Universalist Church 
pioneered in many such fields. The names of some 
of our editors are almost synonymous with certain 
reforms. George W. Quinby was a pioneer sociological 
student in the field of the relation of poverty and crime. 
Thomas Whittemore was consistent and dynamic in 
his campaign against gambling and intemperance and 
most courageous in his advocacy of civil liberties in the 
columns of the old Universalist Magazine. Sylvanus 
Cobb (onetime minister of the First Parish, Malden, 
Massachusetts), another of our great editors, was one 
As editor of 
the Christian Freeman (a Universalist paper later 
merged with the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine), 
Cobb was one of the very first editors to advocate 
abolition of human slavery. 

After the Civil War the church paper became the 
great home and family journal. It contained every- 
thing from cooking recipes to advice on raising cattle. 
It also carried much advertising, and was financially 
prosperous. With the rise of the specialized journals 
toward the turn of the century and the birth of national 
advertising, the church paper was thrown back into its 
own field with a bang. 

Throughout the years of the twentieth century, 
struggling constantly for money and circulation, the 
Protestant church paper has done valiant work, as did 
its early nineteenth-century progenitor, in the field of 
better human relations. It has consistently and many 
times courageously held up the ideal of the sacredness 
of human personality and the duty of practicing 
brotherhood in social and industrial relations when 
the secular press was uninterested in such matters. It 
has spoken out for mistreated minorities. It has, and 
does, stand for decency and dignity in every field of 
human activity. When the “movies” were at their 
worst, it was the church papers that demanded and 
forced reform. When this country a few years ago 
was in the throes of a reactionary red-baiting mania, 
it was the church papers that called people to their 
senses. When the first voices were raised in the now 
popular and almost universal discussion of winning a 
just and durable peace, the church papers were among 
those voices. 
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‘This great enterprise—the Protestant Press—which 
has contributed so much to American culture can and 
should continue its important work. Independent of 
much advertising, it is in a strategic position to lead 
thought and action in this country in the right channels. 
It needs the support of more subscribers and more 
endowment. Therefore, the Associated Church Press 
has proclaimed October Protestant Press Month. 
Many articles will doubtless appear in secular papers 
on the history and significance of the Protestant Press, 
and this is as it should be. There will be campaigns 
for subscriptions to the papers in every denomination. 
This, too, is as it should be, and as it right well needs 
to be. The Catholic Press in this country is large and 
well supported and growing. If Protestants want a 
Protestant press, now is the time to support it. 

Tue Curist1aAn Leaver has a long and honorable 
record as a member of the Protestant Press. It stands 
high today among church papers. It carries a message 
of comfort and hope and enlightenment to Universalists 
and all liberal Christians in every issue. It is not per- 
fect and we propose to make it constantly better. 

We believe Tur CuristiAn Leaner deserves support 
because we believe it can help its readers in these try- 
ing times. We are therefore asking our laymen all 
over the country to start a parish-by-parish campaign 
for subscriptions to Tur CuristrAn Leaver. State 
superintendents and state presidents are back of the 
campaign and will support it at fall conventions. 
Wherever it is possible, the state paper and Tuer 
Curist1An Leaver will be campaigned for together. 

We are out to celebrate Protestant Press Month by 
making the Universalist Press stronger and more 
serviceable. Will you help? 

E. H. L. 


THE “HOW DARE YOU!” LETTER 


N all the literature of protest we have seldom come 
upon anything much more extraordinary than the 
protest published in the Churchman recently concern- 
ing the attitude of Dr. Guy Emery Shipler toward the 
common drinking cup and toward the use of the 
common cup in the communion. Dr. Shipler has 
received high praise from prominent Episcopalians, in- 
cluding doctors and health officers, because of his frank 
and able exposure of the danger involved in use of the 
common cup. Now comes a lady from Washington, 
D. C., with this reaction. : 


How dare you compare the Lord’s Supper with children 
drinking out of a common cup at school? How dare you? 
There is a sacrament in the Lord’s Supper. There is a cove- 
nant therein made with man. There is a promise given— 
“Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth 
in me, and I in him.” (Jonn 6:54, 56.) He that hath doubts 
as to the safety of his health from drinking out of the one 
chalice would better abstain from the sacrament. He can 
only drink to his condemnation. Your editorials on this 
subject are an offense to the children of God. Get thee 
behind me! Need I remind you of the millstone? 


In the interest of a pure Christianity the lady calls 
She intimates that it 
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would be better for Dr. Shipler if a millstone were tied 
about his neck and he be sunk in the sea. And she 
insists that anybody who comes to the communion 
table with intelligence had better stay away. 

Without boasting we can affirm that we get some 
pretty hot letters, but until some Universalists we know 
really get limbered up, we shall have to give the palm 
to Shipler. 


THREE HUNDRED SIXTY TO TWENTY-NINE 


HE Fullbright Resolution, which placed the House 

of Representatives on record in favor of postwar 
collaboration with other nations to maintain a just and 
lasting peace, passed by a vote of 360 to 29. 
~ The most cheering thing about the action was that 
Republicans and Democrats agreed. The speeches as 
a whole were on a high level. The members who had 
been at home during a summer recess reflected the 
determination of the average man that what can be 
done.by our country to prevent future wars must be 
done. 


IT IS DANGEROUS TO BE IRONICAL IN PRINT 


EV. VERNON A. LOESCHER, minister of the 

Congregational church, West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, was the special lecturer at the annual sessions 
of the New Hampshire Universalist Convention held 
from September 19 to 21. Mr. Loescher delivered three 
lectures under the general caption, “Believe It or Not.” 
First, “We Can Learn Something from Hitler”; second, 
“The Jews Are Hogging Everything”; and, finally, 
“We’ve Got to Do Something About These Jews.” 
These subjects were ironical. A Christian minister was 
taking the three old bromides common among those 
who seek to stir up anti-Semitism and saying, “Don’t 
believe these stupid lies.’ Unfortunately, however, 
some reporters are literal-minded fellows and lack 
insight. In this case the result was a story on the 
forthcoming lectures published in the Concord Daily 
Monitor that brought Francis Hurwitz, head of the 
Boston Anti-Defamation League to our office bright 
and early Monday morning, September 20. Mr. Hur- 
witz is known to many Universalists, and we count him 
a personal friend. He knew there must be some mis- 
take, and so did we. A telephone call to Rev. Wayne 
Haskell, superintendent of Universalist churches for 
New Hampshire, confirmed our belief. The conversa- 
tion also revealed that Concord and New Hampshire 
Jewish folk had been badly upset by the story. Some 
of them went to hear the lectures and said to Mr. 
Haskell, “Tell the folks in Boston that the Jewish 
people of New Hampshire are well satisfied with the 
lectures.” 

How far this misleading story of the Loesther lec- 
tures has traveled we have no way of knowing. We hope 
the facts as just stated will be broadcast by papers 
which ran the first story. We hope also that Mr. 
Loescher will change the title of his excellent lectures to 
“Don’t Believe It,” and so tell the world exactly what 
he means to say. 


E. H. L. 
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Our Task 


A Declaration of Principles and Objectives 


Note: The following declaration was prepared jointly by 
the Commissions on Social Welfare and International Relations 
and the International Church Extension Board for presenta- 
tion at the biennial convention, October 20. 


E Universalists avow our faith in the supreme 

worth of every human personality, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. This faith is being challenged on every side. 
We therefore reaffirm our historic stand and call upon 
our people to think 
through and act 
upon that faith. 

Now is the time 
for greatness. 
There have been 
few, if any, periods 
in the entire his- 
tory of the human 
race when men 
have had such an 
opportunity to 
mold the future. 
We stand at the great divide. On one side lies a land 
of promise, an unprecedented opportunity to build a 
better world than has ever been known. On the other 
side lies a return to the old order with its greed, poverty 
and war. 

The hour for decision is at hand. We must move 
backward toward the old or forward toward the new. 
It is a fateful decision to make, for destiny will be 
determined by it; but we cannot, and would not, escape 
the responsibility. 

We believe that partialism cannot solve the prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. Partialism limits, divides, 
and excludes. It emphasizes nationalism, racism, 
classism, sectarianism, caste and privilege, and it inevi- 
tably issues in conflict. Partialism is the underlying 
philosophy of an old order which was founded on a 
technological and sociological isolationism which no 
longer exists. It is discredited and impotent. It cannot 
construct a unified and universalized civilization, but 
will lead us backward to the past. That way lies 
disaster. 

The peoples of the world have built an interdepend- 
ent and integrated culture. Nations, races, classes, 
share a common heritage of science. Airplanes have 
abolished boundaries. Radios have brought the voice 
of every people into our homes. Industry has dis- 
tributed far and wide the commodities of inventive 
genius. Music, art, and education speak a common 
language. 

Universalism is the only possible philosophy for a 
new world. It alone is realistic and creative. In it lies 
the hope of mankind; without it we are doomed. 


This faith means that the whole is greater than the parts. 
It is the philosophy and the religion of the all-inclusive. It 


interprets life in terms of the universals and the unities. 
It levels barriers, abjures prejudice, and renounces all that 
sets man against his fellow man. It endeavors to integrate 
humanity into one harmonious co-operating unity. 

This faith demands that the common humanity of all 
races be recognized. 

This faith demands that all men of all classes, races, 
creeds, shall abjure war as a method of solving international 
disputes and shall affirm their faith in the possibility of pro- 
gressively building a lasting peace. 

This faith demands that we build an international order 
in which the sovereign power to settle international disputes 
resides in a league or assembly of all peoples. 

This faith demands that the physical resources of the 
earth be so used that all men everywhere shall have the 
essentials of a good life. 

This faith demands that we build an economic order based 
on the abundant life for all rather than upon the acquisitive 
power of the few. 

This faith demands that the human resources of society, 
such as education, culture, the arts, be made progressively 
available to all. 


We here and now call upon all fellow Universalists 
to unite in a great and consecrated movement to make 
these things come to pass. 


In the Field of Social Welfare 


1. WE MUST acquaint ourselves with the faith 
and practice of other religionists that we may help to 
overcome the destructive force of religious prejudice— 
specifically anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism. 

2. WE MUST recognize that today Americans of 
Negro, Indian, and Oriental descent, and many not yet 
citizens, are suffering from unjust forms of discrimina- 
tion. We must combat every such form of race prej- 
udice by practical steps which shall achieve a just status 
for these our brethren. 

3. WE MUST work for such forms of social better- 
ment and security as will enable the American family 
to provide conditions of housing, food, education and 
recreation consistent with constructive religious living. 

4. WE MUST work for the strengthening of the 
spiritual foundations of the American home that all 
members of the family may be growing Christian 
persons. 

5. WE MUST engage in sacrificial and informed 
community activity which will produce wholesome and 
progressive results in the areas of planning, relief, 
reconstruction and recreation. 

6. WE MUST study the complex problems of labor, 
management, and capital, so that we can intelligently 
bring the insights of Christian ethics to bear on the 
problems of economic justice for all members of society. 

7. WE MUST welcome and encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement as a check on unwhole- 
some economic practices and as a service to producers 
and consumers alike. 

8. WE MUST work for improved educational 
opportunities for young and old and for a freedom in 
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teaching which puts no restriction upon the authority 
of truth known or to be known. 
9. WE MUST condemn as destructive to the best 
} interests of society all forms of gambling and small 
_ games of chance which are an attempt to get something 
_ for nothing, and we must work for more stringent laws 
_ governing such practices. 

10. WE MUST advance the cause of temperance 
through wise legislation and a sustained and scientific 
_ educational program. 

11. WE MUST avoid both sentimentality and vin- 
dictiveness in our attitudes toward criminals. To this 
end we must give enlightened support to penologists, 
jurists, and trained social workers who seek to develop 
scientific, humane, and ethical treatment of actual and 
potential criminals and so promote the cause of correc- 
tive penology. 

12. WE MUST commit ourselves and encourage 
others to consistent obedience to law lest we and our 
society suffer the consequences of disorder and unre- 
straint. 

13. WE MUST recognize the fact that there is no 
common judgment among Christians as to one’s per- 
sonal duty when called for military service and we 
call our people to be true in policy and action to a 
basic law of our church, Article 13 of the Laws of 


Fellowship, which grants full fellowship to conscientious’ 


objectors in time of war. 

14. WE MUST increase our participation in govern- 
ment as individuals and as representatives of groups of 
citizens, and must as a denomination and as local 
churches know and speak our mind on significant public 
questions. 


In the Field of International Relations 


15. WE MUST inform ourselves concerning the 
problems of today’s world. 

- 16. WE MUST cultivate a Christian attitude which 
will recognize all men as children of God and therefore 
our brothers. 

17. WE MUST co-operate in establishing an inter- 
national organization which shall be truly democratic 
and all-inclusive. In this world organization there 
must be provision for an international police force; for 
peaceful change; for the regulation of currencies, tariffs 
and other economic concerns by international agree- 
ment; and for equal opportunity for all to share the 
natural resources of the earth. 

18. WE MUST be prepared to continue in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice after the fighting ends to provide food, 
medical care, and the materials and leadership for 
reconstruction, both to the victims of aggression and to 
our enemies. 


In the Field of International Church Extension 


19. WE MUST evaluate the work whieh we have 
done in Japan and Korea and decide whether or not 
to re-establish any or all of it. 

20. WE MUST be prepared to co-operate with other 

_ Christian bodies in necessary relief and reconstruction 
in those countries in which we have recognized respon- 

_ sibility. 
21. WE MUST study opportunities offered in the 
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postwar period for new approaches to the Japanese 
through educational and social work. 

22. WE MUST be prepared to consider opportuni- 
ties in new fields which will open in Asia, Europe and 
South America, and to take our share of the respon- 
sibility of American Christians in relief, reconstruction 
and education. 

We therefore consecrate ourselves to the task of 
building, under God, a universal brotherhood. 


Tall Pines Chanting 


Hear it! The psalm of the sky— 

The tall pines chanting the spell of summer, 
The miracle of day surrendering 

To the host of night, 

Vying with David for syllables, 

Pleading with the evening stars for silver notes 
Pricked from the harp of twilight. 


Feel it! The dew falling to earth, 

Tears of day, cupped in the golden shell of night, 
Baptizing the emerald blades of grass, 

Children of the sod. 

Feel it! Each drop of wonder 

Transparent as a soul 

Before its God. 


Taste it! The crimson wine of day 
In the lifted cup of dusk 

Sweet with the memory of dreams 
Yet fused with reality— 

Drink of it now 

For tomorrow’s hands may hold 
Only the husk! 


Breathe it! The last breath 

From the scatter of amber needles 

Beside the great revolving door of oR 
Breathe deeply now 

For never again will the low winds carry 
The exact essence 

Of this split moment’s flight! 


Embrace it! One precious second 
Between the twilight and dusk 
When the tall pines chant their Psalm of Peace, 
Even as David on the hillside, 
And the dew fills the font 
For the christening of night. 
Embrace it! This moment 
When twilight’s last rays slant 
Through the rose window of sky 
To gem the sleeping day 
With the white silence of night; 
When memories build a temple of dreams 
To the altar of our greater thoughts 
And psalms are written across the pages of Life 
For tomorrow’s psalter. 
Embrace it! This final moment of light— 
From it may come 
The ultimate millennium of Peace, 
The tall pines chanting 
The answer to a prayer. 
Erxet Green Russetn 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the seventh of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 

. fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY - 


Governor of New York 


LL experience has shown that the best of laws can 

be rendered useless by poor administration, but 

even poor laws can be made to work under good 

leadership and administration. The same will be true 

of the machinery to achieve a just and durable peace. 

Thus, the most skillfully devised political machinery 

for peace will be no better than the purposes and 

capacities of the human beings who direct it. Police 

forces will serve to keep peace only so long as they are 
controlled by the forces of good will. 


peace will be only as durable as our success in achieving 
generally religious freedom in practice. This will 
require strong leadership and stout resistance to com- 
promise. But only thus shall this war end in a result 
worthy of the name of victory. 

Having learned from this war the truly inter- 
dependent relationship between peoples, we must also 
learn that sound relationships must be built upon 
respect and independence. The interdependence of 
peoples does not require a system of international 


To achieve the basic objective 
we must recognize that, in the 


Jong run, peace rests on the im- - 


plemented will of mankind. 
Essential to this will to peace 
are two fundamentals, first, 
spiritual faith which rests upon 
the dignity of the individual 
and equality among all human 
beings, and, second, sufficient 
knowledge among peoples to 
provide continuous support of 
an organized society which re- 
spects the right to individual 
freedom. — 

We have found the spiritual 
basis for peace within our own 
citizenry. Here Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, while hold- 
ing vital and distinctive faiths, 


. Assurance, 
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. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 


. Establishment of the principle 
of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


charity. We cannot buy peace 
in that way. What is required 
is a code of conduct which pro- 
motes the interests of all be- 
cause it leads people to act with 
a decent and intelligent regard 
for each other. 

Both religious and intellectual 
liberty being fundamental to 


the freedom on which peace — 


must be based, it is clear that 
individual economic freedom 
must also be achieved. AS we 
seek the ultimate we must not 
forget the only means by which 
the ultimate can be made a 
reality. 

Just as surely as man does 
not have the free opportunity 
to work and to earn food, 


feel no urge to master and 
oppress others. Internationally, 
we see peace promoted by the sharing of great faiths 
by many in different lands. On the other hand, war 
comes whenever, as in Germany and Japan, a nation 
and race are deified and mastery of others is taught 
as a divine duty. 

As Americans, we must be prepared to insist that 
any organization for peace shall fully, frankly and 
boldly require of all participants a declaration estab- 
lishing “in principle the right of individuals everywhere 
to religious and intellectual liberty.” Our whole expe- 
rience and the history of this war have taught us that 
this is a basic necessity. It is right. It is in accord- 
ance with the most fundamental of human impulses to 
seek God freely. 

But, as the Sixth Pillar also says, it is not enough 
to establish these rights “in principle”; we must seek 
to achieve them in practice. I am convinced that the 


shelter and clothing for himself 
and his family, he is not free. 
Inevitably those who control man’s livelihood will use 
their power to control also his knowledge and beliefs. 
That is true whether the economic dictatorship be in 
Germany or in the United States and whether it be 
exercised by organizations of capital or labor or by 
those who bear the title of public office. Against all 
such absolutism everywhere we must be constantly 
alert. 


These freedoms, interdependent as they are, belong, ~ 


of course, to all men regardless of race, creed or color. 
The struggle for freedom and equality will go on cease- 


lessly in a world in which they are not fully achieved. © 
Whether that struggle is to be violent or evolutionary 
depends on the sincerity with which the peace to come 
is built. If we insist upon recognition of the principles — 
of religious and intellectual freedom and seek to achieve — 


them we may hope for a just and durable peace. 
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‘Universalist Leaders on Church Press Month 


From New York 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., Manager 
Universalist Publishing House 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 


May I express to you my deep satisfaction in the 
knowledge that THe CuristTIAn Leaver is participating 
in Protestant Press Month? I’m delighted about our 

_ participation, but I must confess that I am more 
delighted about the whole idea of recognizing the 
importance of the Protestant Church Press. It is long 
overdue. I hope that a marked impression is made 
upon the minds of Protestant laymen everywhere so 
that our church papers may be given the kind of 
support that they deserve. Their past record and their 
present service qualify them, in my estimation, to 
receive a far larger hearing and a far greater backing 
than are now accorded them. | 

When I think of the Protestant Church Press, I 
think first of all, by way of comparison, of the im- 
pressive array of Roman Catholic publications which 
find their way into almost every Catholic home. I 
think of the mighty power which has been wielded by 
the Christian Science Publishing House through the 
medium of the printed word. I believe that Protes- 
tantism—including liberal Protestantism—has a potent 
force at its disposal in its press, merely as a means of 
maintaining and extending the basic principles of our 
Protestant faith. I do not mean to sound narrow and 
intolerant; I mean to reassert my conviction that 
Protestantism is important and that the work of the 
Reformation needs to continue. 

I am also strongly under the impression that the 
church press is one of the few really free channels of 
public opinion. Without wishing to detract from our 
newspapers and commercial magazines, I think it is 
safe to say that there are many reasons why they cannot 
exercise as complete a freedom as an alert, open-eyed 
church press can, if it is manfully supported. The 
Christian conscience has many times received its finest 
expressions through the pages written by our Christian 
editors. The day may come again when we shall be 
glad we have preserved and liberated our church press 
for vital service in the cause of freedom, democracy 
and humanity. 

You and I probably agree that there is no virtue 
in continuing a church press as a matter of sentiment 
or as a mere matter of tradition. The days of one 

classical period in church journalism are over, but 

another day is dawning—a day which is waiting for, 
yes, is demanding, a new spirit, a new boldness, a new 
vision in its approach to the Christian mind. Our 

Protestant editors know the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity. Even as it is, without the massed support 
they deserve, they are doing a worthy job. I say, 
“More power to them,” and I mean that intelligent 

nd thoughtful lay people should put more power into 
the trust of the church press by strengthening the 
ureh press. Our religious journals cannot earn 


_ scription list. 


profits and dividends, but as spiritual.and social forces 
they earn their keep and much, much more. 

I think you can see how heartily I endorse Prot- 
estant Press Month, and I want to say that among 
New York State Universalists, I shall do all in my 
power to advance the success of the enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, | 
Max A. Kapp, President 
New York Universalist Convention 


From Massachusetts 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 


October, Protestant Press month, is the proper time 
for us to give serious thought to the value of our own 
religious journal—Tue Curisti1an Leaper—to the Uni- 
versalist Church. ; 

Tue Leaver has always been rated very highly 
among the religious papers of the country. We have 
a most capable editor who works unstintingly to main- 
tain the highest standards. Too much stress cannot be 
placed upon the value of the printed word to the 
denomination. 

The work of our editor and officials of the Dateral 
ist Publishing House is held down only by the all too 
limited support of Tue Leaner. May we all give 
serious thought to this particular handicap of our 
Universalist press during and following Religious Press 
Month. 

Tue Laver needs, and is worthy of,.a larger pale 
Our lay men and women need the 
inspiration of Tue Leaver. It is the one way we can 
be in constant touch with affairs in the church at large 
and become acquainted with our denominational 
leaders. No Universalist can afford to be without our 
paper. 

Let’s give our editor the encouragement of many 
new subscriptions to Tur Leaver. Our goal should be 
a CuristrAN Lraper in every Universalist home. 


Yours ‘sincerely, 


Grorce A. Upton, President 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


From Connecticut 


Dear Dr. Lalone: fo! 

I wonder what our world would be like if the entire 
religious press ceased to exist and all the religious pages 
in our secular press were stricken out! Wouldn’t the 
effect of such a holocaust be almost as devastating as 
the closing up of all places of worship? 

We can only ‘speculate on ‘the result of ‘such a 
calamity, but we can affirm with certainty that thé 
beneficent influence of the church press of the country 
on the political, social and even economic life of our 
country is incalculable. 

Even in this connection it is appropriate to remind 
ourselves that:a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. If some church paper,withers ‘away, its sister 
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papers will be irreparably weakened. If our own 
Curist1an Leaver should cease publication, after a 
career of one hundred twenty-five years, the result 
would severely handicap the work of our denomination. 
It might well be disastrous. 

It is my firm conviction that no parish can function 
to an adequately successful degree where the members 
are apathetic to general denominational activities and 
are unacquainted with our own splendid church paper. 
Furthermore, those who fail to read THe LEADER regu- 
larly are losing its inspirational value, its educational 
help, and the advantage of knowing what is being done 
in other churches. 

One could not have read your Manager’s Report on 
the activities of the Universalist Publishing House for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, which was pub- 
lished in Tue Leaver of June 19, 1943, entitled “All- 
Out or Black-Out,” without a feeling of deep concern 
and considerable personal chagrin. I hope everyone 
who read this report was moved as I was, to try to do 
something about it. 

During this Protestant Press Month, therefore, we 
can be pardoned for devoting our thought and energy 
to furthering the welfare and widening the influence 
of our own distinctive Universalist journal. This can 
be done by increasing subscriptions. It is to be hoped 
that a committee of laymen will be appointed in every 
church parish to take hold of this enterprise with 
enthusiasm, and that such a committee will be success- 
ful both in obtaining an immediate substantial increase 
in present subscriptions and in formulating a long- 
range plan for the continual support of THe Curistran 
LEADER. 

We must go “all-out now for Tue CuristiIaAn 
Leaver” to prevent “a black-out for it later.” 


Yours very truly, 


J. A. Rosinson, President 
Connecticut Universalist Convention 


From Rhode Island 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 


I shall be pleased to co-operate with you in accord- 
ance with your letter of September 13. We plan to 
have a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Rhode Island Convention in the near future at which 
all the Rhode Island ministers are in attendance. I will 
put upon the agenda the matter of co-operating with 
zyou in the matter of subscriptions to THe CurisTIAN 
Leaver and thus have it receive personal attention. 

I believe that the Protestant Church Press has an 
important part to play in this country in support of 
the various Protestant denominations, and hence in 
lending strength to the general Christian movement. 
I doubt if any particular expression of opinion which 
I might have upon the subject would be of any aid to 
you outside of the State of Rhode Island, but locally 
I shall be glad to take the action which I have indicated 
above. 

Sincerely, 


Frep B. Perkins, President 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
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From Ohio 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 


In this trying period of our world’s history, I think 
we all realize the great responsibility of the Protestant 
press of America, and to most of us it is equally appar- 
ent that the obligation is being adequately met. 

Our own church journal, Tor Curisti1an Leaver, is 
generally conceded to be an outstanding religious pub- 
lication and is certainly worthy of the wholehearted 
support of our ministers and laymen. 

We, in Ohio, are also proud of our state paper, 
the Ohio Universalist, and our State Board considers 
it of such value that the annual deficit in its publication 
fails to cause its suspension as a power for good. 


Fraternally, 


E. J. Wie.anp, President 
Ohio Universalist Convention 


From Pennsylvania 


Dear Dr. Lalone: 
We hear from the fighting front that the emotions 


aroused by the fighting are bringing a resurgence of 


religious faith to our soldiers. Surely the pen is mightier 
than the sword. Let us take up the pen in earnest, 
therefore, and try to bring the true Christian church 
closer to the hearts of men. 

In my opinion, the Protestant Church Press has 
always been quite earnest, but has lacked aggressive- 
ness. This is our opportunity to correct the situation. 

We need first a forward-pressing approach, and I 
feel Tork CuristiAn LEeAper, and also our own Penn- 
sylvania Universalist, have this approach. But no 
church press can succeed in its mission without sub- 
scription support. The local Universalist churches 
must get behind their spokesman, THE CHRISTIAN 
Leaver, and support it unstintingly. 

The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, in ses- 
sion at Scranton on June 5, 1943, made the following 
recommendation to its churches: “We recommend that 
each church appoint a Curistian Leaper subscription 
chairman who shall try to secure at least five new sub- 
scriptions.” 

May I suggest the above recommendation as a 
starting point for local church support. 


Sincerely, 


G. Freep Orto, President 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention 


In a strange village I asked a Vermonter for aid in 
finding a man. 

“Do you know Underwood?” 

‘Yep 

“Do you know where he lives?” 

“Yep.” 

“Do you think he’s at home now?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, where can I find him?” 

“Here. I’m Underwood.” 


—Ropverick Prattiz, The Incurable Romantic (Macmillan) 
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If I Had My Life to Live Again 


John E. Pember 


AM seventy-seven years old and, as I contemplate 
in retrospect the long road I have traveled in that 
period, I am conscious, in the words of the General 
Confession, of having left undone many things that I 
ought to have done, as well as having done an equally 
large number of things that I ought not to have done. 

But then, who isn’t? 

However, for the benefit of the younger generation, 
I do feel constrained to mention a few of these omis- 
sions, failures to make use of capacities, aptitudes and 
opportunities which would have so widened and am- 
plified the experiences of life. I won’t mention the 
other kind. They are beyond remedy now. 

There are certain accomplishments, arts, skills and 
habits, which, by taking thought, a normal person can 
acquire early in life and which will be of inestimable 
benefit (there goes the Prayer Book again!) in after 
years. 

I don’t purpose to catalogue them alphabetically or 
even in the order of their presumed importance. It 
would sound too much like an educational schedule 
and would be, I fear, a strong temptation not to do 
them, such is the inherent perversity of human nature, 
especially in the young. 

It is a familiar enough recommendation, of course, 
but I cannot too strongly advocate the cultivation of 
the habit of reading. Not specialized reading, except 
as regards preparing for a vocation, but catholic read- 
ing, almost anything and everything that comes your 
way, from zoology to Shakespeare, from the exciting 
causes of psittacosis to the primitive religions of 
Hindustan. Reading should become an ingrained habit 
and—with a reasonable discrimination—everything in 
print that meets the eye should be absorbed as a matter 
of course. It should be alternated with intensive study. 
The nonreader in old age is indeed to be pitied. 

The man who hath no music in his soul is fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils, says Shakespeare. 
True. But the fact is there are very few who don’t 
have at least some music in their souls. General Grant 
is reputed to have once said that he knew only two 
tunes. One was “Yankee Doodle” and the other wasn’t. 
This story, I am aware, has been attributed to Calvin 
Coolidge and at least a score of other celebrities. 
Nevertheless, whoever it was, he was telling a tarra- 
diddle. He simply had not learned to develop a faculty 
that was lying dormant within him, as it does in every 
normal human being. 

If I had my life to live over again I should learn to 
play some instrument of music. I would have made 
a fair pianist if I hadn’t preferred playing baseball to 
practicing scales, nearly three-quarters of a century ago. 

I earnestly advise every boy and girl to become 
proficient on an instrument of some sort, be it saxo- 
phone, violin, cornet, piano, organ, anything so long 
as it produces genuine music. I ban the jew’s-harp and 
those squawking mechanical contraptions that afflict 
mankind in jazz bands. 


Learn to play your chosen instrument more than 
passably well, even at the cost of tears and weariness. 
The ability to render an acceptable piano accompani- 
ment, it may be to your own voice; to join in an 
amateur orchestra or even to do a modest solo, is worth 
more than much fine gold. 

Sing? By all means! If you have any vocal cords 
at all, plus the usual equipment of palate, teeth, tongue 
and lips, then you can sing. Sure, you can! No non- 
sense! Take lessons, if need be, on how to control your 
breathing, etc. It will help a lot. 

Don’t neglect regular and systematic exercise, even 
after football days are over. I do not mean gymnastic 
drill, with pulley weights and dumbbells. That is apt 
to be boresome and to develop the wrong muscles in 
the wrong places. But don’t depend on the automobile 
or the streetcar every time you have occasion to go 
anywhere. Wartime restrictions have been enormously 
beneficial in this respect. Walk! That’s what legs are 
for. Swim (and swim well, don’t forget), and this 
means diving, floating and lifesaving and the resuscita- 
tion of half-drowned persons. Play golf as long as you 
are able to swing a club. Mountain climbing is glorious 
exercise and beats sitting in a stuffy moving-picture 
theater all hollow in lengthening your span of years. 

A fairish knowledge of tools, beyond the ability to 
drive a nail and saw a board, will come in mighty handy 
as you advance along the highway of life. So will a 
reasonable acquaintance with electric mechanisms. 
Why not know how to deal with a balky vacuum 
cleaner yourself, instead of paying a man from the 
electrician’s five dollars for doing a less efficient job? 

I strongly advise learning to play a good game of 
cards. My father (a clergyman) insisted on my brother 
and me playing whist when we were boys. I am 
devoutly thankful that he did. The Methodist disci- 
pline has been relaxed sufficiently to allow you to play 
bridge without endangering your prospects of heaven. 
The trite old maxim runs, “What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” So don’t be content with bumble- 
puppy—with playing out your kings and aces and then 
trusting to luck. I don’t mean that you should aim at 
becoming a superexpert at the game. Such creatures 
are the acme of the disagreeable. Play it as a good 
sport. Play fair. Don’t bite your partner’s head off . 
for a trifling error. We all make mistakes. As some 
unknown sage has remarked, that’s why they put 
rubber erasers on pencils. And if you don’t ever make 
any mistakes, why, you are eligible to enter the pearly 
gates already. 

Bridge stimulates the mind, affords an agreeable 
diversion when the eyes grow dim and the reading of 
detective novels loses its zest. 

You would also be well advised to make yourself 
familiar with other card games—pinochle, cribbage and 
the like. You never know when other addicts will rise 
up and call you blessed. 

It would be fine, too, to give a little time to chess 
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and checkers and backgammon. You could learn the 
conventional openings, and a little practice would make 
you sufficiently skillful to have a whale of a good time 
at these games. Play billiards, too. Even if you don’t 
always win, think how much pleasure you give your 
opponent by figuring as a sort of human chopping 
block for his edification. 

“But,” you may cry, 
all these things!” 

Fiddlesticks! 

We none of us use one-tenth of our time on leisure. 
In,the course of a single day we ordinarily waste time 
enough to memorize half a dozen pages of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica or to hoe a Victory Garden. Yes, you 
can, if you only set your mind to it! And setting one’s 
mind to a thing is another habit which should be 
acquired early in life. 

Speaking of memorizing, I recommend the cultiva- 
tion of the verbal memory when young, when it is “wax 
to receive and marble to retain.” Store your mind with 
poetry, chapters from the Bible, scenes from Shake- 
speare, the great hymns of the church, choice bits of 
immortal literature. The 23rd Psalm. Portia’s speech. 
Believe me, it will prove a marvelous resource in after 
years. 

. ‘The habit of memorizing is capable of almost infinite 
amplification.’ Actors are able to commit a part to 
memory practically overnight and be letter perfect 
when they go upon the stage. They are not exception- 
ally endowed by nature, either. One of the things for 
which I am profoundly thankful is the small accumula- 
tion of verses and odds and ends of literature I have 
at my command. I-wish it were greater. 

I wish, now, that I knew something about the gentle 
art of cooking. I do not mean just “savvy” enough to 
boil a three-minute egg or to make a pot of drinkable 
coffee, but the skill to roast a piece of meat (always 
provided, of course, that the meat was to be had), to 
produce an acceptable stew or a fish chowder, not to 
mention beans and hash. It can be done, you boys. 
Look at the army cooks! Green youngsters made pro- 
ficient in a few weeks! Pie, for instance. A man can 
make as good a pie as any woman. It’s all a matter of 
psychology this idea that pie making is exclusively a 
feminine accomplishment. I would learn if I were 
givén another chance. 

Then, again (and I am speaking to boys), I would 
give a good deal if I were able to darn a sock accept- 
ably and to sew on a button in a workmanlike manner. 
It would have spared me much tribulation during the 
past half century. The ability to execute small repairs 
in the tailoring line can be a very present help in time 
of trouble. Every boy ought to know how to sew as 
well as to wash dishes, sweep a floor and do other 
housekeeping chores. 

A little knowledge of general science, or art and, 
yes, of philosophy and all the matters coming under 
the general designation of a “liberal education” should 
be yours when maturity arrives. You can acquire it, 
young manand young woman. And it is not absolutely 
necessary that you go to college, either, although that 
will help greatly. Don’t be fainthearted about it and 
say you “just can’t.” Again I assert that you can. 


“T don’t have time to learn 
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While about it, you ought to become accustomed to 
sharing and exchanging this knowledge with others. 
You could rediscover the lost art of conversation. 
Something besides the “Oh, yeah!” “Sure” and “Nix” 
that seem to comprise the major portion of the average 
juvenile vocabulary nowadays. 

An extremely important matter that I would not 
neglect were I to be given the privilege (for it is a 
privilege) of living my life again is acquiring the habit 
of making friends—collecting them as a boy collects 
stamps or birds’ eggs. Have a few choice intimates, 
by all means, but, outside that select circle, be friends 
with every one who will let you. Most people will meet 
you halfway. 

Believe me, it is an extraordinary person in whom 
you cannot discover some point of sympathetic contact. 
You can be as good friends with them as with those you 
grew up in school with. And don’t be afraid of making 
friends with people who have different ideas, beliefs 
and tastes from yours. Such contacts sharpen the wits 
famously. 

And, another thing, get into the habit of making 
friends with people younger than yourself. Keep on 
making them as you go along. You can’t have too 
many. Some men have counted their friends by the 
thousands. 

There is nothing so melancholy as entering the 
period beyond the psalmist’s allotted three score years 
and ten and waking to the fact that the few friends you 
once had and enjoyed are all in the cemetery. A lonely 
old age is a calamity indeed. 

If you have done even the half of the things I have 
mentioned you will have acquired the much-to-be- 
desired habit of moving ahead, of never standing still. 
You will, like Paul, “press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling.” You will never be satisfied 
with yourself or your achievements. The “Divine Dis- 
content” will be yours. 

Last of all, I adjure you to cultivate the spiritual 
side of your nature, by far the most important and 
enduring part. This is not intended to be a preach- 
ment, a homily of any kind, but I most earnestly 
declare that a person who goes through life destitute 
of any religious associations, who knows nothing of God 
or Christ, to whom the Bible is a closed book and 
church a nuisance, has not lived at all. He or she is 
a dreary failure. 

Being a sincere Christian, following the Way as 
best can be done, with Divine guidance, will, in the 
end, when the shadows lengthen and the portents 
appear. as enumerated in the twelfth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, pay the richest dividends of all. May it 
be said of you, as it was of Mr. Valiant for the Truth, 
in Pilgrim’s Progress: “Then he crossed over and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 


A taxi driver whose fixed fee is 20 cents for the trip 
from the Mayflower Hotel in Washington to the Navy 
Building received just that amount from a prosperous 
looking customer. 

“That’s correct, isn’t it?” the man asked as the 

cabby stared at the two dimes. 

“Tt’s correct,” answered the cabby cryptically, “bu 
it ain’t right.”—This Week Magazine. + 
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Protestant Press Month 
Bernard J. Mulder 


UT in the historic Wartburg Castle, where Martin 

Luther lived while making his translation of the 
Bible, the guide always points out an inkspot on the 
wall. The spot was made when Luther hurled his inkpot 
at the devil. There is a legend that ever since that day 
four hundred years ago, the devil has been afraid of 
ink. And the ink which the devils of in- 
tolerance and bigotry, superstition and 
tyranny fear most is that ink which 
is used in printing a truthful and un- 
trammeled church press. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, president and publisher of 
the New York Times, in an address at 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, said 
that “surrounded by war, it behooves us to examine 
the weapons of the moment, for each year has its own, 
and a weapon is not necessarily an arrow, a bullet, a 
torpedo, or an aerial bomb. There are others equally 
deadly. It is interesting to recall that while the 
Romans possessed both horses and armor, they never 
fought mounted for the simple reason that they had 
not invented the stirrup, without which no armored 
man could ride and fight without falling. When stirrups 
were attached to the saddle and the armored weight 
was held in the balance, the knights of the Middle Ages 
rode through Europe with the same degree of reckless 
security as did units of the German Panzer divisions 
that raced ahead of their advancing armies into France. 
And what are the weapons of today? I cannot speak 
to you of planes and tanks and high explosives. But 
there is one weapon which has proved as valuable to 
Germany as the stirrups would have been to all the 
legions of all the Caesars. And that is propaganda. 
With propaganda truth has been destroyed and false- 
hood glorified. With propaganda discord has been sown 
and strong men have become weak. The pen has truly 
been mightier than the sword. Yet against each 
weapon we sooner or later find a defense — armor for 
arrows, masks for poisoned gas, stronger weapons of 
offense to make unusable earlier tools of destruction. 
And against the weapon of evil propaganda our only 
defense is a free and responsible press for de- 
mocracy can be strong only if it is informed, and truth 
alone can defeat the weapon of evil.” Everything that 
Mr. Sulzberger has said with regard to the public press 
applies with equal if not much greater force to the 
church newspapers of the nation. 

The amount and kind of mental food that is being 
fed to American people these days is almost staggering 
and terrifying. According to the latest figures, about 
50,000,000 newspapers are being printed every day; 
55,000,000 copies of weekly magazines come off the 
presses every week, and 95,000,000 copies of monthly 
magazines are circulated each thirty days. How many 
millions of books are published each year is not known, 
but it is known that at least just before the war, not 
less than 1,100,000 tons of paper were used for books 
annually. From these figures one gets somewhat of 


an idea of the amount of reading material offered to 
the American people annually, some of it good, some 
indifferent, some bad, and a good deal very bad. 

Speaking to a corner pharmacist about his magazine 
rack, I learned that a large share of his magazine sales 
was of the detective, murder and sexy variety. Esti- 
mated figures show that about 16,000,000 of the 
“horror” magazines are sold each month, Fifteen 
million copies of the sex magazines are also sold each 
thirty days, with young people buying the larger share. 

In contrast to all of this, the average weekly, 
monthly and quarterly circulation of the church press 
is 13,000,000, this being distributed over about 1,000 
periodicals. With so much reading matter which is 
utterly indifferent and so much which is definitely 
harmful, is it not high time that the responsible leaders 
of the church get squarely behind that agency in the 
church which will assist them in their God-given task 
of making a better people and thus a better world— 
the church press? 

In this present critical situation, when men are face 
to face with the progressive paganization of all rela- 
tionships, the church press and the editors thereof 
have a very distinctive task. The great peril of today 
is crowd-mindedness. Altogether too many people are 
passive copies of the current mind. Emerson said long 
ago that the great mass of people do no creative think- 
ing. They are continually swayed by the soapbox. 
Men who do not read do not think. Soon they become 
narrow-minded and see only small worlds. The reading 
man, on the other hand, is the mentally alert man. He 
is the key man in the crises. The church paper, as it 
fosters and gives good reading, becomes in part respon- 
sible for the ideals, the standards, the convictions and 
the visions of a people. 

To this end, the spread of good reading, the Asso- 
ciated Church Press fosters Protestant Press Month 
and designates the month of October. Let all clear- 
visioned churchmen combine in a campaign to utilize 
fully the high values of our church press. Let the 
editors and managers be encouraged in their promotion 
efforts to create for their papers larger opportunities for 
service to both church and state, Let readers beget 
readers until every Christian family shall have its heart 
warmed by the inspiration of its own church periodical. 


The British built the first tanks in World War I 
with complete secrecy. Even the workmen who made 
them didn’t know for what purpose they were being 
built. They were told the machines were to be used 
in Egypt for transporting largé containers of water, 
and every record in connection with their manufacture 
was made under the heading “water carrier,” Even- 
tually the men in the factories adopted the word “tank” 
for brevity. The name stuck and is now used by 
practically all countries—Masor Paun C. Rasore, 
Mechanized Might (Whittlesey House) . 
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Price of a Clarinet 
Ruth Whitman 


OBERT INGRAHAM—alias Bugs—had his head 
out the train window, watching the Indian land- 
seape slip by and humming the Kodaikanal School 
song. He was thinking how dry and brown the rice- 
fields were in January. What a pity school didn’t 
begin in July—then you could watch the coolies slosh- 
ing around in the mud, transplanting bundles of young 
shoots. And later on the fields would be gay with the 
bright green blades of waving paddy. Just now there 
was nothing to be seen but patches of dry stubble, 
with a few naked brown boys driving flocks of goats 
to pasture. 

“We're loyal to you, Kodai School,” he bellowed 
into the rushing wind. His tawny pompadour unstuck 
itself and flapped about his face. 

“Aw, you make me sick,” yelled Roger McInnis. 
“Save your beautiful bass for the school chorus.” 

Bugs drew in his head and scowled at his pal. 
“Well, what’s wrong now? Just because you're feeling 
grouchy, I suppose I can’t sing. What’s eating you, 
anyway? You've been as crabby as a hyena ever since 
we left home.” 

Roger didn’t answer. He reached up abruptly and 
straightened his khaki-covered water bottle that was 
bouncing about on the wall with the motion of the 
train. Bugs, in the act of meditating some really sar- 
castic remark, noted the dejected droop of his friend’s 
shoulders, and thought, heck—maybe there really 7s 
something the matter. 

His eyes wandered around the compartment as he 
tried to puzzle it out. How the boys in Canada would 
stare if they could be here now, perched on the wooden 
seat of a third-class carriage of an Indian train. He 
had just returned with his missionary parents after 
furlough in Canada, and he smiled as he pictured the 
green-plush luxury of travel in his own country. A 
couple of toothless old women squatted on _ their 
haunches in a corner, jabbering away in Hindi. Widows, 
evidently, for he could see short spikes of white hair 
standing up around the edges of the coarse cloths 
draped over their heads. A Telugu woman was hush- 
ing her baby, his naked body a shiny chocolate color, 
the glass bangles jingling on her arms as she danced 
him up and down. A shrewd elderly Brahmin, evi- 
dently a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, was spinning, 
with a tiny folding machine propped in front of him 
on the seat. 

Bugs looked back at Rog. “What extras are you 
taking this year, besides orchestra?” 

Rog didn’t look up. “TI can’t be in orchie this year.” 
His voice held just the trace of a quiver. 

“Aw, go on!” Bugs nearly fell off the seat in his 
surprise. “You, not in orchie! Why, you’ve played in 
orchie ever since you started school!” 

“I know. But the school clarinet is broken, and 
Mom says we can’t afford to buy a new one.” 

“How much do they soak you for one?” 

“About a hundred twenty-five rupees.” 


Bugs was silent, thinking it out. Why, this was 
terrible. No wonder poor old Rog. . . When you'd 
once played in.orchie, with the drums thumping and 
the trumpets tooting and the violins singing around 
you, feeling yourself zooming along in the midst of it 
all—and when music was in your blood the way it was 
in Rog’s—well, it sure was tough. 

“But, Rog, only a hundred twenty-five rupees. I 
should think. . .” 

Rog shook his head. “When you’ve got a brother 
and sister in college, with hundreds of dollars to pay 
out every year, a hundred twenty-five rupees seems a 
lot.” 

“Couldn’t you earn it?” 

“Don’t be a sap. What chance do we kids get to 
earn money, in India? The Canadian guys can run 
errands and sell papers and tend furnaces. But a fat 
lot there is to do here. Oh, well. He tried to 
grin nonchalantly, pulled his suitcase from under the 
seat and slammed it on his knee. “May as well forget 
about it. Latin might be good medicine to get it out 
of my system.” 

“Latin!” Bugs curled his lip. “Dad’s making me 
take it too, but what earthly use it is, is more than 
I can see.” 

Rog pulled out a grammar and turned the pages. 
“Now that just shows your ignorance, Bugs. Latin’s 
one of the most useful things there are. Helps you 
with your English, and—and—well, anyway, I like 
Latin fine.” 4 

“Huh!” Bug’s skeptical ejaculation was drowned 
in a shrill ery of “Coolie! Coolie!” as the train drew 
into a station. Venders of cigarettes, soft drinks and 
pungent native concoctions ran along the platform, 
shrieking their wares. Several new passengers entered, 
carrying enormous bedding rolls and gaudy tin trunks 
with painted pink roses trailing over them, which they 
deposited with much clattering and chattering on an 
upper shelf. 

When the train started again, a blind beggar stand- 
ing just inside the door set up a doleful song in a thin, 
whining voice, holding out a grimy hand for baksheesh. 

Rog grinned at Bugs. “Bet I know what you're 
thinking.” 

“If those guys in Canada could only see this. . 

“They just wouldn’t believe it.” 

“Imagine what would happen if these folks got on 
a Canadian train!” 

Bugs looked around again. The two old women 
were engaged in heated argument, their heads waggifg 
and their hands frantically sawing the air. The man 
with the folding spinning wheel had gone. Suddenly 
Bugs stiffened. His eyes opened wide. He was staring 
at the floor just under the old women’s bench. Surely 
that was a brown foot sticking out into the aisle. . . 

“Rog!” he whispered. “There’s—there’s a man 
under that seat.” , 

“Judas priest,” murmured Rog, staring, 
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does look like it. 
all! 


Stealing a ride. Doesn’t it beat 
How long has he been there?” 

_ Bugs shook his head, still gawking at the foot. “The 

guard just put a guy off a while back that didn’t have 

a ticket.” 

“The fellow with the striped pants and no shirt?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Oh, he got in again, in the next car.” 

“Go on!” 

“Sure he did. I saw him.” 

“Tickets!” called a brisk official in white drill. The 
boys rummaged in their pockets for theirs. Should 
they tell him, Bugs wondered—and decided against it. 
The poor chap must be uncomfortable enough, wedged 
in there. There was no foot in the aisle now. Let 
him be. 

The train slowed down. The familiar clicking of 
the wheels changed to a queer hollow sound. “The 
Godavari Bridge!” yelled Rog. The boys leaped for 
the windows. “Get your watch out and time us, 
Bugs; just about ten minutes it usually takes. There, 
can you see how many feet long it says?” 

“Can’t quite make it out.” Bugs squinted at the 
rapidly receding placard where the bridge began. 
“Nine thousand and some feet—nearly two miles, 
anyway.” 

Below them flowed the lazy blue waters of the 
sacred Godavari. The stream was thin and sluggish 
now, with huge patches of its sandy bed showing 
through. 

“Wish we could see it in the monsoon, when it’s in 
flood. Look at the sailboats! Fifty years ago, before 
this bridge was built, people had to be ferried over in 
rowboats, to meet another train on the other side. 
What’s that?” 

There was a sound of chanting beside them. The 
two old women were leaning from windows, palms 
pressed together, worshiping the sacred river. They 
touched their foreheads from time to time, and crooned 
some gibberish of which the only intelligible words to 
the boys were “Godavari Ma, Godavari Ma,” repeated 
over and oyer in a low singsong. One of them pulled 
out a little string wallet from her waist, and a silver 
coin flashed past them down, down—to disappear in 
the blue water. Bugs began to calculate how many 
rupees must have been dropped from car windows as 
offerings to the river goddess. What a treasure there 
must be down there in the sand—unless the natives 
went after dark and dug them up! 

The last of the red steel girders clicked by. “Nine 
and three-quarter minutes,’ announced Bugs, looking 
at his watch. 

They stopped at Godavari Station. The old women 
dug out sundry bundles, brass pots and bamboo baskets 
from under the seats, and lowered themselves to the 
platform. At Rajahmundry the other passengers 
gathered up their bedding rolls and ornate tin trunks 
and departed. So did the woman with the baby. 
When the train started again the two boys were alone 
in the large compartment. 

“Whew!” Rog stood up and stretched. “What a 
relief to have all that clattering and squawking over. 
Let’s spread out our bedding now and get ready for 
a snooze before anybody else gets in.” 
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Bugs’ bedding roll was under the seat. Stooping 
to get it, he suddenly froze. An electric shock tingled 
all over him. Under the edge of the seat across the 
aisle were a pair of fierce black eyes, glaring fixedly at 
him. Then he remembered; the man with the foot, of 
course. He was still aboard! 

Rog’s startled eyes followed Bugs’—then the two 
boys flashed a swift glance at one another. 

“Gosh!” breathed Rog. “No beauty, is he?” 

A dirty brown face belonging to the eyes thrust 
itself farther into the aisle. It was pillowed on a 
ragged blue sleeve. For a swift second Rog thought 
how grand it would be to see his dad somewhere around 
——then he pulled himself together and went on spread- 
ing his blankets over the seat. What nonsense, getting 
jumpy over a dirty old Indian tramp. He whistled as 
he put his pillow in place and sat down again. 

It was quiet in the compartment. He almost missed 
the baby’s crying and the old women’s chattering. 

“I hope somebody else gets on,” said Bugs, as 
though echoing his thought. 

“Well, they won’t. We don’t stop anywhere for 
an hour, almost.” 

“An hour!” Bugs looked really scared. The realiza- 
tion helped to stiffen Rog’s courage. He was older by 
two years—Bugs was only twelve—so the responsibility 
for keeping up the morale appeared to be his. 

His thoughts flew to Kim, which he had read in the 
holidays. What a model of resourceful daring was this 
hero of Kipling’s! He pictured over again his favorite 
scene: the time on the train when Kim had found 
himself alone with the C. I. D. agent who was being 
tracked down by enemies. Cleverly and swiftly Kim 
had transformed the man into a bleary-eyed yogi, who 
when they stopped at the next station slipped past the 
sharp eyes of his shadowers, and went calmly on his 
way. 

“Look!” whispered his chum suddenly. 

The man was crawling out. First a tousled fringe 
of stringy hair, tied round with a grimy white rag of 
a turban—then a blue shirt—or was it a coat?—filthy 
and torn; a brief greasy panchi, and bare brown legs 
and feet. He climbed up on to the bench, peered 
stealthily into the corners of the car, and fixed his eyes 
again on the boys. 

He certainly had a most unattractive face. Two 
huge misshapen upper teeth protruded between his lips, 
giving him a snarling, wolfish expression. Sweat stood 
out on his dirty cheeks and forehead; he wiped it off 
on his ragged sleeve. Tufts of spikey hair stood 
straight up through holes in his filthy turban. But it 
was the eyes that fascinated the boys, and kept them 
gazing at him with a sick, shivering dread. Great, 
wild black eyes, opened wide in a piercing stare—an 
evil, ugly, menacing glare, fixed unwaveringly upon 
Bugs and Rog. 

“Drugs,” whispered Rog, forcing his gaze away 
at last. “That’s what makes their eyes glare like that.” 

Bugs shuddered. It made him think of Bluebeard. 
Instinctively he edged over so that his arm touched 
Roger’s. 

“Have you ever read Kim?” asked Rog. 

“No. Tell me about it.” 

So Rog—carefully keeping his eyes on Bugs— 
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began the exciting story of how Kim had turned the 
C. I. D. spy into a holy man. “He made white marks 
on his body, and matted his hair all up, in the way 
they do; and he even rubbed something into his eyes, 
to make them red and woozy, you know.” At this 
point there was a slight shuffling sound, and the boys 
looked up with horror to find that the tramp had 
moved over to the seat-opposite them and was rolling 
his villainous eyes at them only a foot or two away. 

- _ wuand 4). nj80.o8 F etamimered Aor. 

“Go on. 'Go on,” pleaded Bugs, trying not to look. 

But before Rog could quiet his heart from thumping 
and get back into the swing of the tale, the man 
opposite leaned forward, stretched out his hand, and 
said, “Baksheesh.” 

He didn’t say it with a beggar’s whine; not in the 
least. He said it in a loud, threatening, demanding 
tone, while his red-rimmed eyes blazed into theirs. 

“No,” said Rog, shaking his head with all the firm- 
ness he could muster. 

“Baksheesh!” This time the word was hissed from 
the snarling mouth, while the outthrust hand grasped 
Roger’s sleeve and shook it threateningly. Bugs 
clutched his friend’s other arm with a frightened gasp. 
His eyes bulged with terror. 

“No!” Rog screamed it hoarsely, stamping his foot 
with all his might. Why, the nerve of the fellow—he 
must be a thief. “Quit your blubbing and show some 
guts,” he admonished the shivering Bugs. 

“Give it—rupees,” demanded the thief. 

“Not on your life I won’t!” yelled Roger. His fear 
was evaporating in a most surprising way. His Irish 
blood was up. The very idea of this low-down, dirty 
scum holding him up like this! 

The thief reached down and caught hold of the 
suitcase. Roger’s purse was in there, containing, 
besides his ticket, one month’s allowance and five 
rupees to spend on food, taxi and luggage coolies in 
Madras. 

“No, you don’t!” he screamed, clamping both feet 
down on the suitcase with all his strength. 

The thief sat back on his seat, and gave a sneering 
smile. Bugs looked at his watch: half an hour yet 
before the next stop. The boy was in a panic. Awful 
tales he had heard were flashing through his mind, of 
children murdered for their jewels—valuable stones 
torn out of ear lobes—corpses left on trains. Trains! 

But Roger wasn’t in the least afraid now. He was 
trying to push back the anger and excitement that 
burned in his brain and think of something to do. Kim 
would know what to do. Kim would just love to work 
out a: situation like this. He remembered something 
Dad had told him. A thief had threatened his father 
once—with sad consequences for the thief. “Thieves 
are cowards, don’t forget,’ Mr. McInnis had told the 
boy. “They have to be. That’s why they’re thieves.” 

What was it his father had done? Looked the chap 
steadily in the eye, and talked Greek to him! 

Roger sat up. “Bugs Ingraham,” he announced, 
“T’ve got an idea. We're going to fool this chap. We're 
going to make him think we’re putting a curse on him. 
Come on now—for goodness’ sake, stop looking like a 
dying codfish. Try to show some spunk. Do you 
know ‘hic, haec, hoc’?” 
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Bugs nodded, swallowed and tried to look inter- 
ested. 

“O. K. We'll say it together, slowly and—and— 
deadly. Glare at him all the time. Come on: 

“hic—haec—hoce 
huius—huius—huius 
huic—huic—huic.  _ 

“Gosh, Bugs, you say it off like a lesson. Put some 
pep into it. Wave your arms around, this way. Let’s 
say the first two a little softly, and come out loud and 
savage on the hoc. Come on, now: hic—haec—hoc!” 

Bugs began to warm up. His voice stopped quiver- 
ing. His eyes glared like Rog’s; his hands pawed the 
air as they yelled the words in unison. When the 
ablative case came to an end in a fierce, ear-splitting 
“hoc” the two boys were leaning forward with hands 
upraised like claws and faces distorted in a fiendish 
leer. 

To say that the thief was surprised is putting 
it mildly. 

The suddenness and unexpectedness of this strange 
performance was a distinct shock to him. He looked 
dazedly from one boy to the other. He knew very 
little English, but it seemed to him that these curious 
syllables didn’t even sound English. What was it? 
Some sort of charm? What was the meaning of these 
unknown words, repeated with such devilish persist- 
ency? 

He didn’t like it at all. He sat on the edge of his 
seat, his hands clasping his knees, gaping. 

“Now for the plural. Put more vim into it: hi—hae 
—haec!’” The boys stood up and clasped their hands 
over their victim’s head. 

“Wait a minute.” Rog fished into his pocket and 
brought out a scrap of yellow chalk. Slowly and 
deliberately he made a large X by the man’s left foot 
—another at his right; two more on the back of the seat 
on either side of him—another on the ceiling above his 
head. They pointed to the crosses in turn, beginning 
again with the monotonous chant, “hic—haec—hoc!”’ 

There was no doubt about it; the thief was scared. 
The evil gleam died out of his eyes, giving place to 
dazed, beseeching terror. Perspiration oozed from his 
forehead. When they put the yellow crosses around 
him, it was the last straw. This must be an evil spell 
of some kind—some strange and horrible magic that 
white men knew. When the next hoarse “hoc!” shrieked 
above his head, the man got up, slid through the boys’ 
hands, slunk into the farthest corner of the compart- 
ment, and sat there trembling in abject terror. 

“Keep your eyes on him. Keep glaring,” hissed 
Rog. 

A new sound on the rails made Bugs glance out of 
the window. Tracks were appearing—engines—houses! 
For the love of Mike, they were getting in already! 

Rog whispered excitedly, “We stop at this place a 
long time. Bugs, can you run better than I can?” 

“I—I got the cup for the hundred-yard dash. . .” 

“Well, when the train stops, this fellow will slip 
out. You stick to him, Bugs. You hear? We’ve got 
to catch him. Don’t let him get out of your Bight. Till 
run right off for the guard.” 


—— | 


| Bugs nodded. Gee, this was thrilling. 
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“Sure, I'll 


stick to him like a flea, Rog.” 


The train slowed down; stopped. Long _ before 
that the thief had slithered out of the door, crawled 
under a freight train standing on the next track, and 
was speeding down the line, his rag of a turban and 
the blue tatters of his shirt streaming behind him in 
the wind. Close at his heels flew Bugs. He had ripped 
his own shirt as he crawled under the freight and his 


knees were scraped where he’d tripped and fallen— 


but he dashed on. 


He was gaining .. . gaining. . . 

Suddenly the thief turned abruptly off the path 
and dived into a tiny thatched hut. Bugs saw the 
reason: the tall red turban and khaki uniform of an 


‘Indian policeman, approaching along the track. The 


boy gesticulated wildly to the officer and pointed into 
the hut—then dashed in after his quarry, scraping his 
cheek on the sharp edge of the overhanging thatch 
as he leaped through the door—and was just in time 
to see a brown foot disappearing under a rope cot in a 
corner. 

* * * 


When Roger finally found the railway guard and 
told his story—rather incoherently—the fat, pompous 
Indian lifted his brows. 

“What’s the use of telling me now? He’s got away, 
of course. Why didn’t you pull the chain and stop 
the train?” 

Rog flushed and stammered, “Why—I—I—I never 


even thought of that.” 


What an ass he’d been! How often he’d eyed that 
chain and wished for a good excuse to pull it—and this 
time he’d never even thought of it. 

“Come on!” he called, running around the back of 
the train. “My chum’s after him. I think he went 
this way...” And just at that moment the policeman 
emerged from the hut, clutching the thief by the arm 
—followed by a very hot, tired Bugs, wiping the blood 


and sweat from his cut cheek and panting for breath. 


a 


A crowd gathered, gaping curiously at the di- 
sheveled white boy and the ugly thief, who was glaring 
defiantly about. 

The guard came puffing up excitedly. “So! It’s 
you—you, Roghu. Caught at last!’ He turned to 
Bugs. “But this is a bad man—a very wicked rascal. 
He has been sneaking up and down the line without 
a ticket, and stealing from passengers. Nobody has 
ever been able to catch him.” He took out a notebook 
and pencil and smiled importantly at Bugs. “Please 
write your name and address,” he said. “There is a 
reward offered for the capture of this man.” 

Bugs stared in bewilderment. 

“A what?” 

“A reward. Write your name, here.” 

The boy drew in his breath—wrote “Bugs In- 


graham” with a trembling hand—scowled at it—rubbed 
out the “Bugs” and put “Robert” instead. Then in the 
act of handing the notebook back to the guard he 


7 


caught Roger’s eye. Rog was grinning at him, pleased 
as anything. 

_ Bugs drew back the book; cleared his throat. 

_ “How much is the reward, Sir?” he asked. 


_“A hundred fifty rupees.” 


Bugs—thanks a lot.” 
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Bugs lifted his brows at his pal; carefully rubbed 
out his name and passed the notebook and pencil over 
to Rog. 

“He gets the reward,” he said to the guard. “He 
was the one who thought of it all, you know. J—I— 
just did what he told me.” 

“Rot,” blazed Roger, pushing the notebook away. 
“You deserve it, Bugs. You did the hard part—you 
caught him.” 

“Listen, Rog,” said the boy in a low, earnest voice, 
“I don’t want the money, honestly. I’ve got all I need. 
The best thing of all, I'd like—I’d like to see you get 
that clarinet, Rog.” 

Roger stiffened. The clarinet! Yes, it would buy 
it. A thrill began at his toes and quivered up and up, 
lifting the hair on his head. He saw himself sitting 
there in orchie, with a new shiny clarinet in his hands; 
the drums and cymbals booming and clanging, the 
swift-running trills of the piano sending shivers down 
his back—oh, boy! : 

He looked hard at his chum’s eager, pleading face. 
Bugs really wanted him to have it. 

“Hurry up, said the guard. “It’s time to start the 
train.” 


Roger felt he would burst with the joy of it. He 
swallowed; took the pencil. 
“You sure are a swell pal,” he said, hoarsely. “Gee, 


“And now,” he called out triumphantly as they ran 
back to climb into their compartment, “now will you 
say that Latin’s no use to anybody?” 


BUILDING GOOD WILL 


Little attentions which usually cost us nothing are 
really priceless in that they demonstrate more than 
words our own character and the character of the 
organization we represent. Attention to minute details 
of politeness and courtesy over and above that which 
the customer ordinarily expects indicates a mental 
attitude of interest’ (on our part) which the customer 
appreciates instantly. 

Gladstone, great British statesman, patronized one 
hatter exclusively for over forty years. 

“When I was a young man and a new member of 
the House of Commons,” he once explained, “I stepped 
into this little man’s shop one rainy morning. My hat 
was much the worse for wear and so was my topcoat; 
in fact I must have presented a rather seedy picture. 
My umbrella had a number of rents in it—rather a 
beggar of an umbrella which I tried to hide in a corner. 

“IT purchased a new hat and, noting that the rain 
had ceased, reached for my umbrella. Imagine my 
surprise to find it rolled as neatly and as tightly as if it 


’ were the finest umbrella in all London—all the rents 


were skillfully hidden. That little hatter has been 
selling me hats and upon occasions rolling my umbrella 
ever since. There is character in a man, say I, who 
gracefully disguises the misfortunes of his fellow men 
and unasked renders a little unexpected service.”— 
Confederation Life Association. 
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Prayers from Life Studies 
Kendig Brubaker Cully 


XPOSURE to great lives through the study of 

biography is one of the most excellent avenues 
of religious education. What have been the motivating 
forces in the development of such and such a personal- 
ity? How did he contribute to the world’s advance? 
To what extent were his achievements unique, and in 
what degree is it possible for others to emulate him? 
Does he offer inspiration to me? By confronting a 
personality with questions such as these, the reader will 
be able increasingly to perceive the springs whence 
greatness flows. 

The whole range of Christian history can be taught 
or studied in terms of the personalities who wrought 
that history. Young people and adults both will 
respond to flesh-and-bone characters much more 
readily than to academic abstractions. Look at the 
whole of Christian development. Select personalities 
in each era who represent the currents of the day or 
the molding influences shaping those currents. Then 
let a class select in turn those personalities whom it 
would like to study closely. Each person might be 
permitted to choose one character for especial study, 
with the responsibility of interpreting the character 
to the whole class. One such class in a summer con- 
ference taught by the writer used this procedure. Time 
was limited, yet the following personalities were studied 
and shared: 1. The Primitive Church: St. Augustine, 
Marcion, Benedict. 2. The Middle Ages: Huss, Boni- 
face, St. Francis of Assisi, Gregory the Great. 3. The 
Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Knox. 4. Early Ameri- 
can: Roger Williams, William Penn, Jonathan Edwards, 
Francis Asbury. 5. Contemporary: Grenfell, Schweitzer, 
Kagawa, John Mott. 

Although the group sharing of these personalities 
was deemed important, the assumption underlying this 
brief course was that the chief value would lie in each 
person’s exposing himself to one great character, living 
with him, as it were, for a space. To the end that the 
study would yield religious results, each person was 
asked to express what the character studied had come 
to mean to him in the form of a prayer. Ability in 
expressing oneself in prayer-forms varies with the 
individual, of course, but the amazing results indicate 
that these life-studies had provided a genuine religious 
awareness of God in personality. 

Several prayers of this sort are presented below as 
illustrative of the inspiration received by individuals in 
the class. 


“Our Father in heaven, help us to realize the great 
ideas of St. Augustine, who struggled so hard with 
himself most of his life, who went about trying to find 
something that would help him with his great problem, 
how to find thee. May we be turned unto thee as he 
was. May our minds be straightened so that we too 
may live in thy peace; for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


“Dear heavenly Father, we thank thee for that 


early seeker after the truth, Marcion. Help us to see 
in him at least one who had the courage to carry out 
his convictions. May we, too, constantly strive to find 
the path of truth and righteousness, and, finding it, live 
it in our daily lives. We ask this in Jesus’ name. 
Amen.” 


“O God, we thank thee for that brave soul, St. 
Francis, who so fully renounced all earthly goods and 
worldly ties and spent his life in following, according 
to his light, our Lord’s commandments to his disciples. 
Make us worthy of his great example, and help us, too, 
to give our lives to thy service. Amen.” 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, we thank thee 
for giving us such men as Huss, in whom we see set 
forth the goals of Christian perfection, which, seem- 
ingly so impossibly far, can be so closely neared. We 
praise thee that the gentle spirit of Jesus Christ has 
been passed down the ages and may be seen so clearly 
in such Christian immortals as Huss. We pray that 
never again may the church of his name be degraded 
as it was then. May we who have taken up the faith 
of Jesus Christ so love and serve his church that we 
shall strive ever to perfect it, even as did this man. 
If, in our troubled times, the need arises to show our 
faith even to the death, let us not betray our trust and 
our heritage, but die nobly and serenely, believing that 
‘he who shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.’ 
Amen.” 


“Our Father, we are thankful for such men as 
Martin Luther who had the faith and courage to fight 
against the evils in the church; who through the cen- 
turies have devoted their lives and their wisdom to 
teaching us the greatest, simplest, most beautiful thing 
in life; who have saved an insurpassable way for us to 
travel along in following thy true religion. We are 
thankful, O God, that there are such men. Amen.” 


“Dear God, the heavenly Father of mankind, we 
praise thee that thou hast created such men as John 
Knox, one who devoted his life to thy service. May 
something of the spirit which prompted him to oppose 
corrupt practices and to spread the gospel of Christ 
invade our hearts. May we also devote our lives, with 
the help of Jesus Christ, to the following of his prin- 
ciples—to the overcoming of evil with good and to the 
living of real Christian lives. Amen.” 


“Eternal God, we open our hearts to thee in praise 
and reverence for thy holy name. We acknowledge in 
a spirit of thanksgiving and acceptance our debt to 
those who have gone before and who, through their 
dedication to thee, have brought us closer to thee. In 
particular we thank thee for John Calvin. By his 
achievements and by his mistakes teach us and 
lead us nearer thee. Inspire us, O God, to follow in 
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the footsteps of thy pioneers in the spirit. May their 
wisdom be ours, may their love be ours, may their 
word be on our lips in the same spirit of discovery, the 
same spirit of conquering new worlds of truth. Amen.” 


“O God, as we discover these great men and their 
work for humanity, we pause to offer thanks for the 
life of John Wesley. We thank thee for the Christian 
home in which he lived and for the determined effort 
which made possible his education. We give thanks 
for the companionship of friends who brought to him 
a clearer understanding of great religious truths. And 
above all we thank thee for the great power which made 
it possible for him to bring to many the vision and 
belief in a better and purer life. We ask that today 
there may be more such inspired men among us, to 
lead us in the true way; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” — 


“Father of us all, we come before thee with hearts 
bowed down as we recall the sacrifices made by thy 
children, that thy word might come to us unblemished. 
We realize that we are accepting as commonplace the 
very freedom for which they labored. Few of us need 
leave our families, home and nation that the world 
may know the truth, as did Roger Williams. Thus 
we rejoice in the freedom which we now have inherited. 
He prayed that after his contemporaries had crossed 
the black brook of soul bondage, they tear not down 
the bridge after them, thus leaving no small pittance 
for those who were to come. His prayer has been 
answered, and we know now more of the dream of jus- 
tice and equality. For these things we thank thee, 
O God, and pray that we may make the dream come 
still more true. Amen.” 


“Dear Father of us all, we thank thee for the privi- 
lege of having had in our midst so wonderful a person 
as Dr. Grenfell. He was one who did much for his 
fellow men, no matter how hard the task; one who 
saw and felt the needs of the people of Labrador and 
Newfoundland and, in order to help them, built hos- 
pitals and nursing-stations to care for the sick, schools 
to give the people a chance to be educated, at all times 
raising the people to a new degree of self-dependence, 
yielding: happiness and strength. After witnessing 
what a great worker can do, we begin to realize that 
we should be doing things to help our fellow men, 
because there are people who need our help. By thy 
spirit, help us find our proper places of usefulness and 
service. Amen.” 


“Dear Father in heaven, we thank thee for the 
manifold life of Albert Schweitzer. We thank thee for 
one who through persistent study has developed and 
perfected these many talents; for one who has been 
desirous of sharing these talents with others, causing 
light to shine in the darkness, releasing thousands from 
pain, suffering, superstition and fear; for one who is 
willing to endure great sacrifice cheerfully in order to 
render the greatest service in time of need; for one who 
has discovered that which is above and beyond talent 
and finds expression when his fingers touch the organ. 
3 this servant of Jesus Christ we thank thee. Amen.” 
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“Dear Father of our spirits, we thank thee for the 
great. souls of today, such as John R. Mott, who have 
done much to bring to the youth of the world the true 
meaning of Christian fellowship, and who have taught 
us to see what such relationships between men can 
mean to the world. We thank thee for all such souls 
whom thou hast created in the past and present. Grant 
us the strength to carry on the work of thy kingdom in 
our time. We ask this in the spirit of our Master, 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


Obviously, these prayers vary in theological per- 
ception, literary expression and religious awareness. 
Yet the value of such prayers from life-studies lies in 
their focusing biographical study in the light of God, 
who is the motivation of great human personality. If, 
after being exposed to a radiant life, one can offer a 
prayer of thanksgiving and reconsecration of oneself, 
the torch of great living has been received with undi- 
minished luster. 


Unconditional Surrender 
Lyman Ward 


HIS expression — unconditional surrender — was 

used by General U. 8S. Grant in the spring cam- 
paign of 1862. General S. B. Buckner was in command 
of the Confederate forces at Fort Donelson and had 
addressed a note to Grant inquiring what terms he 
would allow him if he surrendered. Grant replied as 
above and added that he proposed to move “immedi- 
ately upon his works.” Buckner called Grant’s terms 
ungenerous and ungallant. None the less Buckner 
surrendered. After the formalities were over, Grant 
took Buckner on one side and asked him if he needed 
any money. 

Grant and Buckner had been friends in the old 
army. When Grant had left the Army some ten years 
earlier, it was Buckner who let Grant have the funds 
to make the trip back from the Pacific Coast to St. 
Louis. General Buckner was a pallbearer at Grant’s 
funeral in 1885. They were friends to the last. 

At Appomattox, it was difficult for Grant really to 
come to the business in hand. He preferred to talk 
with General Lee of the old days in the Army. If was 
General Lee who brought General Grant to the realities 
of a surrender about to take place. When the disposi- 
tion of the horses of the officers came up, it developed 
that these horses were the personal property of the 
officers. Grant then suggested that the officers take 
their horses home with them, as they would need them 
for spring plowing. 

In the last days of the Confederacy, someone asked 
Lincoln what should be done with Jefferson Davis. 
Instantly Lincoln cried, “Let him skedaddle, let him 
skedaddle!” 

In my judgment, about the bravest letter coming 
out of the Civil War was the letter of General Robert 
Edward Lee to the Board of Trustees of Washington 
College, located at Lexington, Virginia. Lee had been 
invited to become president of that college. He had 
had various positions offered him which for one reason 
or another he had declined. An enterprising life insur- 
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ance company wanted him for president at $25,000 a 
year. Lee protested that he knew nothing about in- 
surance. It was hinted that that did not matter, what 
was wanted was the use of his name. Lee bravely re- 
plied that his name was not for sale. To the trustees of 
the college, Lee wrote that he had lost his citizenship 
and he doubted if he were the man. He suggested that 
what was now needed was for all to go to work. The 
trustees persisted and Lee finally accepted the presi- 
dency of this old educational institution now bankrupt 
from the ravages of war. He arrived in town in early 
September, 1865, mounted on his faithful Traveler. 

The terms of unconditional surrender put: Robert 
Edward Lee forever in a class by himself. It is nothing 
trite when I term him the noble Lee. 

General Lee there and then began the ordering of 
his new life. No other man that I can recall ever was 
privileged to live such a useful and beneficent life. He 
was a man without a country. His daily intercourse 
with students and faculty and townspeople is a sure 
testimonial of his great soul. General Lee had no 
quarrel with the fates that stripped him of his property 
and left him without a vote. 

I was passing through Saratoga Springs many years 
ago when a hotel porter approached me and asked if I 
would mind changing my seat. He said that Mrs. U.S. 
Grant and her party were boarding the train, that there 
was no Pullman on the train, and that the party would 
like to sit together. I readily consented and soon Mrs. 
Grant and her entourage entered. There were two 
elderly women, several younger women and two or 
three servants. The Albany, New York, papers carried 
a news item that day that Mrs. U. S. Grant and Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis who had been visiting Mrs. Grant at 
Saratoga passed through the city on their way to New 
York. 

This is in line with our American tradition. When 
Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, General Philip 
Schuyler would have the wives and children of the 
officers of the British Army come to his home at Albany 
for rest and safety. President Roosevelt will, I know, 
live up to our fine traditions. Mr. Churchill can do 
no less. 


Working on a Farm 
Leonard B. Gray 


HERE can be no set rule about the way a minister 

should spend his vacation, for ministers, like other 
individuals, differ in the ways in which they can best 
get recreation, rest and renewal. Some ministers like 
to spend their vacations, or parts of their vacations, 
at religious conferences, in colonies of fellow ministers, 
and in preaching; and certainly these are valuable ways. 
Others like to get out of the church atmosphere, even 
to the extent of staying away from church. I per- 
sonally find much help in regular attendance at church 
every summer vacation, but in the main I am rather 
sympathetic toward this second attitude. Let a minis- 
ter cut down a bit on associating with other clergy- 
men and the reading of religious books and spend much 
time out of doors, in companionship with farmers and 
fishermen and with vacationists from many walks of 
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life, and, like one prominent minister, in reading ad- 
venture and detective stories. Besides giving him rest 
and recuperation of body and mind, this sort of life 
enables the minister to reorient his viewpoints, see his 
ministry from a detached view, and get indirect prepa- 
ration for his work. ns 

Also, I commend some sort of work other than that 
of the ministry. I praise a certain Unitarian minister — 
who drove astaxi this summer. But, even more, for those — 
who are able, I commend some sort of manual labor. 
Is not Dorothy Thompson right in her claim that work- 
ing with the hands assists intellectual development? 
Emerson contended that lack of manual labor and few 
primary relations with nature on the part of literary 
men partly accounted for the effeminacy and unreality 
in literature. May it not also be that a bit more work 
with the hands, more association with workers, and 
more contacts with nature on the part of ministers 
would add more reality and effectiveness to their work? 

For the past two summers my own way of getting 
away from it all and of renewing myself has been work- 
ing on a farm. While working in the hot hayfields as 
a boy I envied the city people riding by in automobiles 
and in their fine clothes, and I longed to be in their 
places. And then a few years ago riding by myself and 
smelling the sweet scent of new-mown hay I thought 
how good it would be to be working in the fields again. 
And I decided that I would. 

To rise with the sun; to disturb the wife’s sleep by 
singing with Thoreau, “Morning is when I’m awake 
and there is dawn in me”; to take a dip in the cold 
salt water; to make the fire and carry water in the 
cool morning air of the Maine woods; to eat a hearty 
breakfast; to work in the fields by beautiful Casco Bay 
dotted with picturesque islands; to be soaked with 
sweat; to come home and take another swim; to learn 
something new about the ways of birds and insects 
each day; to feel my muscles harden and grow stronger 
day by day; to be able to lift bigger and bigger fork- 
fuls of hay and to swing a stronger scythe as the sum- 
mer went on—this was indeed for me life pressed down 
and running over. This work in the fields prevented 
too much reading, helped me to cast off responsibility 
and care, and filled me with health and strength as 
nothing else could. I learned to acquire something of 
the farmer’s patience, endurance and co-operation with 
the processes and ways of nature as, along with my 
employer, I strove to adapt myself and my work to 
all sorts of weather. I gained a new sympathy and a 
new respect for the farmer and his difficult life. My 
work brought me down to the simplicities and first 
necessities of nature and of human life, to the elemental 
and basic and eternal realities. And there was for me 
a deep pride and satisfaction in helping to harvest crops 
that might not be harvested in these days of serious 
scarcity of farm labor without my help. I felt that 
I was serving both my farmer and my country. I ac- 
quired a sense of the high importance and dignity of 
manual labor, a truth that somehow I had never before 
fully appreciated. I was lifted with a healthy sense of 
importance. And I felt that the summer was: wiser 
spent than the summers during which I played, : 
tended teas and socials, and idled around a su 
cottage. I was abundantly happy. 
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The Wickedness of Looking 
Down on the Chinese 


UR esteemed contemporary, the Commonweal, 
carried a deeply moving interview with Bishop 
Paul Yu-pin, visiting Roman Catholic leader. He per- 
mitted himself a certain frankness which even Madame 
Chiang avoided in her public utterances. Yet he spoke 
a word which America needs to hear from the lips of a 
representative Chinese. He will be charged by some 
with having sought to intimidate America. But only 
fools will avoid a certain tremor of apprehension at 
the obvious truth of what the bishop had to say regard- 
ing America’s closed door policy by which Chinese are 
excluded from the immigration quota and from the 
privilege of citizenship, a long-time policy conceived in 
prejudice and ill will in 1882 and recently again con- 
firmed by Congressional committee action. 

Here are his words as quoted in the Commonweal 
interview: 

“Tf your attitude of superiority continues, if the 
Far East becomes conyinced that the United States has 
forfeited her moral right to leadership and is fixed in 
her determination to look down upon the colored races, 
I can foresee only a prospect which makes me tremble 
at its horrors. . . . In that case the next war would 
almost inevitably be a war between races, and that 
would mean a war in which not only armies were pitted 
against each other, armies and industries, but a war in 
which child was against child, woman against woman, 
grandfather against grandfather. . . . It would literally 
be to the death, and we would not hear of unconditional 
surrender but of annihilation. 

“Here the legislature of the greatest of the United 
Nations, the one to which China looked for true under- 
standing, reaffirms a racist law of the most insulting 
and stringent kind. . . . It comes as a deadly blow to 
all we had hoped for. . . . No matter how friendly any 
of us may personally be towards you, we cannot answer 
for the thoughts of our countrymen’s hearts. They will 
think that the Atlantic Charter is a sham. They will 
think that your adherence to Christianity is an hy- 
pocrisy.” 

If the common answer be given—“Would you have 
us open our gates to a flood of Chinese immigration?” 
(actually it would mean less than one hundred fifty a 
year on the present quota plan)—Bishop Yu-pin has 
this to say: 

“We do not wish to have you open your country to 
a flood of Chinese immigrants. That is your own 
problem, for you to solve precisely as you wish. It is 
an internal problem. But we do object to being 
branded not only as being inferior to you, but as in- 
ferior to all the other nations and races in the world, 
without exception. And this is precisely what your 
Chinese Exclusion Act does. This is what it means to 
the Chinese, and no other meaning can logically be 
attached to it.” 

These are strong words, but they are not too strong. 
They are utterly candid and utterly true, as anyone 
knows who has lived in China. They give weight to 
the fears recently expressed by Pearl Buck and others. 
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What will American Christianity do? To our sorrow 
we recall that when the country was madly selling 
military supplies to the Japanese—whose enmity we 
had recklessly purchased in part with a crude and 
unnecessary exclusion act—the church forces were 
unable to persuade Congress of the suicidal nature of 
our policy. Events have shown that the churches were 
right. 

Will there be another failure, and a still more in- 
excusable one? The answer is that there may be unless 
extraordinary efforts are now made to get a review of 
the matter in Congress at some early future date. 

It is plain to see that careful but plainspoken edu- 
cation is needed. It ought to be possible to enlist 
the support not only of the many friends of China 
throughout the land but likewise of the parents of the 
boys who have laid down their lives—or may be called 
upon to lay down their lives—fighting in the Pacific. 
It ought to be possible to secure the active support of 
those whose sons, now infants, may be involved in 
World War III, if such folly is not redeemed by action 
consistent with our loudly announced principles. 

Happily the abolition of extraterritoriality has been 
achieved, although it took twenty years for others to 
follow the example of Russia in this action, and one 
can recall the time when to suggest it was to have 
verbal brickbats hurled at one’s head. The effect of 
this throughout China was electric. It brought forth 
the expression of an almost pathetic gratitude. It is 
safe to assume that had there been no war this victory 
would have been very hard, if not impossible, to win. 
The time for action on the Exclusion Act is now while 
the thought of America is concerned with China and 
China’s heroic part in our war effort. 

If this strikes you as sound, why not do something 
about it? The place to begin is in your own com- 
munity, your church, your political circle. Madame 
Chiang has reminded us that “the Lord helps those 
who help themselves.” If we accomplish the righting 
of this wrong we shall not only be helping China, we 
shall most emphatically be helping ourselves and build- 
ing a bulwark against the racial conflict which is other- 
wise only too possible. 

It might be well to remember that of the world’s 
population less than a third are white!—H. S. L. in 
Christianity and Crisis. 


At a public dinner, William Cullen Bryant, respond- 
ing to a toast on poetry, remarked that while society 
owed much to the novelist, the poet should not be 
forgotten, since it was to him we are indebted for some 
of our labor-saving devices. 

“Labor-saving devices,’ someone interrupted. “I 
never knew poets ever created anything of practical 
value.” 

“Oh, indeed they have,” protested Bryant with 
mock seriousness. “Just think how much thumbing of 
calendars they save by that masterpiece of poetry 
which begins, “Thirty days hath September.’ ”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“WAR, BABIES AND THE FUTURE” 


OR all their destructiveness, modern wars only raise the 
death rate of the warring nations by some 25 per cent, 
points out Prof. William Fielding Ogburn, noted sociologist, 
in War, Babies, and the Future, an illustrated, 32-page 
pamphlet published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
The total loss of life of all warring nations in 1942, be- 
cause of the war, Professor Ogburn estimates, was around 


1,750,000. But in peacetime the countries at war would 
have lost 7,000,000 by death. So the increase was one 
quarter. : 


“There can be no question that the present war is caus- 
ing us to lose by death a very select group,” Professor Ogburn 
admits. But he points out that “this killing of the best does 
not cause any marked worsening of our racial stock. ... . 
It is only a change in the germ plasm which affects racial 
stock.” 

Although America’s war losses are not likely to affect 
population greatly, America must gird itself for a period of 
declining population, the pamphlet points out. America’s 
increasing birth rate—from 1933 through 1942, our best 
“boom” year for babies—is really only an upward fluctuation 
around the downward trend of the birth rate that began 
seventy-five years ago, according to Professor Ogburn. 

We can look forward-to an immediate decrease in births 
in the United States during the height of our activity in the 
war, when more than ten million men are away from home, 
which will be offset only in part by another spurt in popula- 
tion growth in the postwar period. 

Professor Ogburn not only traces the effects of war on 
births, deaths, family life, and the sex ratio; he is interested 
in how these population trends in the future will affect wars. 

“Even the present world war did not come about without 
population pressure,’ declares the author of the pamphlet, 
pointing to the fact that before the present world war the 
aggressor nations—Germany, Italy, Japan—had higher rates 
of population growth than most of the major countries with 
whom they are now at war. 

But he also pomts out that “population pressure does not 
always make for war as, for instance, in India; and there are 
outlets for rapidly growing countries other than the route of 
war. This may be seen in Russia today, a country that needs 
settlement in the East.” 

War, Babies, and the Future is the eighty-third in the 
series of popular, factual 10-cent pamphlets issued by Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., nonprofit, educational organization, 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Dr. Ogburn is also 
author of another Public Affairs Pamphlet, Machines and To- 
morrow’s World. 


DR. LIN YUTANG EXPLAINS HIS PHILOSOPHY 


The following is a speech made in New York recently 
by Dr. Lin Yutang, the well-known Chinese author and 
philosopher, and reported in the Churchman: 


HERE is no question whatsoever in my mind that the 

only true basis for peace in the Pacific must be based 
on a sincere friendship between China and America. And 
when I say “sincere” I mean something beyond declarations 
of professional politicians, beyond the signing of treaties, 
for you sign treaties only when you cannot trust each other. 

Did you ever hear of two persons signing a treaty that 
they will be friends? Real friends require no treaties. A 
treaty is something for the lawyers. I know I am saying 
something childish, but childishness is what the modern 
world has lost, to its disadvantage. For only the child can 
see the simple, obvious things, and only one who can see 
the simple, obvious things can build a peace, or enter the 
kingdom of God. 

I am serious. When I say sincere, I mean true good will 
and a hospitable view towards the other man, for only with 
that Christian good will and sincerity can we make a better 


world for 
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ourselves. We today have lost that faith and 
that simplicity, and that’s why we are fighting now. 


The Shepherds 


The shepherds of Asia Minor two thousand years ago 
heard or related that “good will towards men” had some- 
thing to do with “peace on earth.” We have advanced 
scientifically so far that we cannot see the connection be- 
tween the two. The politicians cannot see the obvious, and 
are relying upon mechanical treaties and power politics. 

Power politics is gunpowder politics, and the setting up 
of a balance of power is like setting two supercharged car- 
bines and drawing. them steadily together—the child can 
see that there will be an explosion, but the modern poli- 
ticians can’t. Who is really childish? 

No, we cannot escape the simple things of life, physical 
or moral. We cannot live without the trees, the birds, the 
river breeze or the moon, except at our peril. And we 
cannot live without God, freedom, equality and good will 
and faith in fellow men. Am I moralizing? But the very 
fact that we are ashamed of moralizing is a bad sign of our 
age. Perhaps I am because I am a Chinese. 

The Chinese are the most tireless confounded moralizers 
of the world. We in China have never tired of moralizing 
for four thousand years, and we keep repeating Confucian 
platitudes which could not interest a businessman. 


Unclear Thinktng 


To be ashamed of moralizing is to be ashamed of 
spiritual truths, but without spiritual truths human life 
simply cannot go on. But today we are afraid of the simple 
words, like goodness and mercy and kindness. A girl who 
is called by a Victorian name like “Faith,” “Prudence” or 
“Patience,” would be the laughing stock of her schoolmates. 
A phrase like “human brotherhood” would at once condemn 
its user to the charge of empty rhetoric and unclear thinking. 

You see how cynical we are today, and that’s why the 
world is so sick. We dare not “reform” a drunkard any 
more; we prefer to “readjust” him to society as we readjust 
a watch, or possibly “acclimatize” him to a new environ- 
ment. We speak of prostitutes and prostitution as “anti- 
social beings” and “antisocial behavior.” 

Our preachers and publicists would like to avoid the 
terms goodness and mercy and rather speak of the “spiritual 
values” or “social values.” Such phrases have a queer de- 
hydrated, synthetic flavor about them, and suggest that 
the bones of our morality have been picked pretty clean. 
We don’t believe in the good old words because we don’t 
believe in the good old values any more. And that is why 
the world is so sick. 

So as I look upon the politicians planning the postwar 
world and jockeying into position on the old-world prin- 
ciples of power politics and balance of power, it seems to 
me these politicians have less sense than the illiterate shep- 
herds of Asia Minor two thousand years ago. But these 
shepherds had as much sense as Confucius. 

Confucius was known for being practical, but some of 
you have got the erroneous idea that Confucianism dealt 
exclusively with kitchen pots and pans, like Western ma- 
terialism. 

So I want to conclude with a story about Confucius. 
Tsekung asked about government, and Confucius replied, 
“The people must have sufficient food; there must be a 
sufficient army; and there must be faith in the nation.” 
“If you were forced to give up one of these three factors 
of government, which would you give up first?” asked Tse- 
kung. “I would go without the army first,” was the reply. 


“And if you were forced to go without one of the two 


remaining factors, which would you rather go without?” 
asked Tsekung again. “I would go without sufficient food. 
There have been deaths in every generation, but no nation 
without faith can stand.” 

What Confucius said was true of a nation is also true 
of the world today, for a world without faith cannot stand. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HIGH PRAISE OF GIRELIUS AND COLLIE 


To THe Eprror: 

Enclosed find 60 cents coin for which kindly send me six 
copies of Tue Curistian Leaver of September 4. 

I put my regular copy of Tue Leaver on the magazine 
table of the Y.M.C.A. where I live. There are between two 
hundred and two hundred fifty men living in this “Y” and 
a number of them have expressed an interest in articles ap- 
pearing in Tue Leaner. 

My father was a Universalist clergyman and we have 
had a church paper in the house for close to seventy-five or 
eighty years. The earliest one I remember was_ the 
Gospel Banner. In my opinion the articles by Charles G. 
Girelius, “Beyond Humanism: God,’ and by Eleanor G. 
Collie, “The Living Church,” are the very finest articles 
that have appeared in our church paper during the seventy- 
five or eighty years I have been reading it. The copies I am 
sending for will be handed to people who are not readers of 
Tue Leaver, and in some cases not even people who are 
identified with the Universalist Church. 


Gosuet. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


To tHe Eprtor: 
Recently I ran across an old book containing a sketch of 
the life of Rev. Franklin S. Bliss, and a selection of his ser- 
mons. He was a last-century Universalist preacher in Ver- 
mont. Strong and sturdy, yet simple, were the sermons. They 
made profitable reading. It occurred to me that it would be 
a fine and interesting thing if our journal could run a series 
reprinting the great sermons of our predecessors in the Uni- 
versalist ministry. Together with a short sketch of the 
writer’s life, they would form a revealing commentary upon 
the development and growth of Universalism. It would also 
challenge many of our present preachers to equal the elo- 
quence of the past. 
CarRL SEABURG 
North Montpelier, Vt. 


A CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


‘To rue Epiror: 

I have enjoyed recent numbers of Tue Leaver very much. 
The writings from the Little Hill Farm are so interesting to 
me. Some people do not know how to see or find the little 
things that are so near and dear. 

This morning I was out in my garden early and found 
beauties galore. It was foggy last night and everything was 
dripping with moisture. I never saw so many spider webs 
before. One went from a stake for beans to a weed 15 feet 
away. The spider knew that the stake was stronger, and so 
he made his web near it. But how could he run his line 
15’ feet? All over the garden were webs dotted with dew. 
I am nearer to my God when I am in such places. 

The other evening I sat out in the shade of the trumpet 
creeper, which I dearly love. While there I saw two birds 
take a bath. Also two hummingbirds came for honey and 
buried themselves in the blossoms. One came so near that 
I could have touched it. It went up and down, back and 
forth, as if to show me what it could do... . 

I have a grandson over in North Africa and we are anxious 
about his safety. I do not pray that he will be safe because 
he is mine, but I pray that God may give him strength to 
do his duty and do the best he can. He is a gunner in a 
bomber. 

I have not had the pleasure of attending my own church 
for forty years. But I read Tue Leaver. Often, in the per- 
-sonals from different states, I come upon some name that I 
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know. I enjoyed the reports of the Ferry Beach meetings so 
much. They brought back Dr. Shinn to me. 

We soon will have to move and I hope that we can locate 
near enough to attend our Los Angeles church. 


: . Mrs. J. W. Overstreet 
Midway City, Calif. 


A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA 


To THE Eprror: 

I want to thank you and your associates for the unusually 
fine July 17th number of Tue Curistian Leaver as a whole. 
The editorials and articles say so much that needs to be said 
now from the standpoint of the Christian church. 

“A New Editor Looks at His Job,” by Stephen Fritchman, 
is especially helpful and timely. If only the church member- 
ship and ministers could follow it out in practice we’d not 
find after-the-war problems so hopeless of solution as they 
seem. 

The editorial, “Decent Treatment of Chinese,” is also 
important. A lot of bad feeling caused by Oriental exclusion 
laws has contributed to the present crisis. These laws should 
be repealed and Orientals admitted under the same quota 
regulations as apply to Caucasians, to square with our pro- 
fessions of democratic brotherhood. 

EvizasetH Kenprick 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


A NATURAL PACIFIST BACKS THE WAR 


To THe Eprror: 

I certainly was glad to see the Cruisings by Johannes back 
in Tue Leaper, for I always feel somewhat defrauded when 
they are not there. 

M., in the Navy, has been “across” twice, and right now 
for a few days is in with the Fleet, preparatory, I sup- 
pose, to another long journey ahead. W. is in , having 
the administration of contracts, etc. I am very proud of both 
of them, though at heart I shall always want to be a pacifist. 
I do so like your attitudes, and Dr. Gilroy’s, about war, and 
so does my husband. Of course my heart and prayers are 
in this conflict as the only right course. 


WiG. B. 


AS A UNIVERSALIST SEES BAUGHAN 


To THE Eprror: 

The young pastor of the church in Newark indicates in 
a fascinating article how he sees Universalism. It is fair to 
turn about and tell how a veteran Universalist sees this 
youthful recruit. Sound of doctrine. Felicitous of expres- 
sion. Christian of spirit. I think he'll do. 

Grorce E. Huntiey 

Cambridge, Mass. 


DR. GRAY-SMITH’S COMMENT 


To THe Eprror: 

In his comment on Martruew 19:17 (page 505 of your 
issue of August 21), Rowland Gray-Smith overlooks the 
parallel passages in Marx (10:18) and Luxe (18:19), with 
their unequivocal, “None is good save one, even God.” This 
is found, I am sure Dr. Gray-Smith will recall, not only in 
the King James Version, but in the American Revised Version, 
in Burton and Goodspeed’s Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels, from which I have taken my quotation, and, sub- 
stantially, in Professor Goodspeed’s translation found in 
The Complete Bible, An American Translation. 

Berkevey B. Buaxe 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Reiicious CouNsELING OF COLLEGE 
Srupents. By Thornton W. Merriam, 
assisted by six associates. Published 
by the American Council of Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Fifty cents. ; 


A Pamphlet That Raises a Timely 
Question 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


This pamphlet raises a timely and im- 
portant issue in relation to our higher 
education. As everyone knows, our col- 
leges and universities were largely 
founded by religious bodies; but during 
the last hundred years the institutions 
of “higher learning” have been growing 
more and more secular. The result is 
that most students today find little or 
nothing in the curricula or activities of 
colleges that interests them in religion. 
The emphasis is on science and tech- 
nology. “Objective” studies are sup- 
planting those disciplines which used to 
deal with personality, philosophy and 
values. 

One result of this change in emphasis 
is to be found in the confusion felt by 
many young men and women. 
come from homes and churches where 
a distinctly religious background is 
maintained. They are suddenly con- 


fronted by courses which at least seem . 


to contradict what they have formerly 
believed. Many faculty members are 
so specialized that they are unaware of 
the effect of their teaching upon the 
ideals and adjustments of their pupils. 
Many of them delight in shocking and 
disillusioning young people. Some of 
them say that their job is to present 
facts and that they assume no re- 
sponsibility for the consequences. 

This situation is bound to create ten- 
sions, conflicts and problems. In some 
cases, students lose their ideals, become 
cynical and “hard-bitten.” In _ other 
cases their personalities become defi- 
nitely pathological and maladjusted. 

Courses in Bible, ethics, religion, etc., 
meet the needs of some, but not all. 
Religious counseling is proposed as fill- 
ing a distinct need. Every university 
should find some men and women who 
have religious insights and sympathy 
and who are especially equipped to give 
a large part of their time to helping 
young people with religious perplexities. 
Such counselors should have certain 
definite techniques and understandings 
which this pamphlet provides. The 
study is well worth perusing by min- 
isters and teachers, as well as by others 
who care about the religious life of 
those committed to their care. 

There is one difficulty which the au- 
thors do not adequately confront. How 
can so-called “perplexed” and “problem” 
students be persuaded to visit the coun- 
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selor and unburden their souls? There 
are many who shrink from discussing 
their inner thoughts, feeling that it is 
a distinct weakness. And the moment 
a man is known as a religious counselor 
the difficulty is increased. : 

The need presented by this pamphlet 
is very real. It deserves sincere and 
thorough consideration. 


A Pamphlet That Is Distinctive 


Joun M. Rarcuirr 


> 


The prominence of the American 
Council of Education in the field of 
student personnel work is recognized by 
all who are engaged in any way with 
the guidance of youth. American 
Council tests are given to thousands of 
students in high school and college each 
year, and the researches which have 
been directed by this organization have 
provided extensive and reliable data on 
current problems of American youth. It 
is with satisfaction that one finds the 


. American Council releasing a study in 


religious counseling, for one can be as- 
sured that it will present the best that 
is available in the field. As one reads 
the pamphlet, Religious Counseling of 
College Students, his highest expecta- 
tions are realized. 

In the first place, one finds the pam- 
phlet distinctive because of its balanced 
view of guidance and counseling. 
phasis is laid on the point that although 
techniques are important, knowledge, 
insight, experience, and spiritual sensi- 
tivity are also important. The user of 
techniques must be ‘good’ if the results 
are to be good. There is no substitute 
—certainly methods cannot be a sub- 
stitute—for wisdom, critical intelligence, 
human sympathy, common sense, or 
whatever components make a_ good 
man.” 

The pamphlet is distinctive, also, in 
that it states principles in clear lan- 
guage and in brief form. This is well 
illustrated in the summary of what is 
involved in religious counseling. The 
counselor seeks: 1. To understand the 
individual. 2. To relieve tensions and 
fears. 3. To develop self-understanding 
in the individual. 4. To assist the in- 
dividual in identifying and formulating 
his problem. 5. To help the individual 
formulate a course of action. 6. To as- 
sist the individual in reviewing and 
evaluating the results of his action, and 
in relating the results to his problem. 

While the. writers of the pamphlet 
caution the reader against searching for 
a distinctively religious technique which 
may be used as a specialized tool, the 
value of certain approaches to desirable 
adjustments is given adequate emphasis. 
These include personal meditation and 
prayer, group worship, the reading of 
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literature, and association with creative 
personalities. 

Many readers will place much value on 
the section which-deals with customary 
claims of development during college of 
the student’s religion. The study is 
very skeptical of the general influence of 
college life on the religious development 
of the students. Doubts are expressed 
as to whether college training liberalizes 
religious views, particularly as to 
“making persons more understanding 
and tolerant of other religions.” The 
value of the informal association of 
students as an aid in their religious 
development is likewise questioned. “Do 
the much publicized ‘bull sessions’ on 
religion merely result in intensification 
of prejudice?” is one of the penetrating 
questions asked. Further, the ability of 


students to interpret their own faith is 


not to be taken for granted. It cannot 
be assumed “that because a student lists 
himself as a ‘Methodist,’ ‘Catholic,’ or 
‘Jew, he knows anything very definite 
about his church or synagogue or the 
content of his faith.” This situation 
calls for a definite effort to provide in- 
struction and experience which will 
eliminate ethical confusion, give definite 
help on theological problems, remove 
skepticism and _ disillusionment, and 
arouse students so that they may under- 
stand the relationship between religion 
of the Hebraic-Christian tradition and 
social reconstruction. In other words, 
just going to college guarantees nothing 
about religious development. Definite, 
directed attention to the needs and ex- 
perience of students is required. 

The pamphlet is optimistic, however, 
regarding the future of religion in col- 
lege. The hopeful outlook is due to 
recent changes in both the college and 
religion. On the college side the recent 
changes have included a turning from 
antagonism toward religion to an eager- 
ness on the part of educators to welcome 
religion for the light it may throw on 
the college’s responsibility in the educa- 
tion of youth. The elimination of ex- 
cessive specialization and the search for 
education in values have given a new 
opportunity to religion. Also, the in- 
adequacy of science and _ technology 
alone to point the way to a better soci- 
ety and the new concern in _ higher 
education for the “whole persons” are 
opening many doors for religion. 

Religion has also changed and because 
of these changes will be more welcome 
in college circles. No longer in conflict 
with science, there is a vigorous move- 
ment in religion today to utilize psychia- 
try, psychology, and mental hygiene in 


understanding the older problems of — 
religion—sin, salvation, conversion. and 


the like. Sectarian propaganda in 
colleges has been replaced by active 
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Views from the Hill 


[N my mind’s eye I see one pointed 
arrow serving me as an _ indicator. 
There are others of course, but this one 
is to be heeded. By treading the paths 
-it. indicates, we 
may be reason- 
ably assured of 
happiness and 
contentment as 
we Journey 
through the 
years; and, at 
the close of 
life’s little day, 
we may be led 
beneath the 
archway mark- 
ing the en- 
trance to the “house of many mansions.” 
The first guide-post stands at a parting 
of the ways—at a fork in the road. One 
way is marked “Criticism,” the other 
“Appreciation.” Which direction will I 
take? My decision is important, for 
these two ways are different ways—very. 
I will do well to choose the way of 
Appreciation. The really great educators 
are telling us that attitudes mean every- 
thing, and some of us believe they are 
right. So we are changing the whole 
eurricula of our church schools. During 
that oft-quoted, but rather vague and 
altogether questionable period, desig- 
nated by the phrase, “in the good old 
days when,” our teachers dwelt upon the 
geography of the Holy Land, the names 
of the books of the Bible, the heroes of 
Israel, memory verses, golden texts. 
What was taught, you see, was factual 
knowledge, and of a variety that was not 
very important. And when the child 
was through with that sort of thing, we 
found, to our sorrow, that he wasn’t one 
bit better spiritually, morally, or intel- 
lectually than the child who had never 
darkened the doorway of a church. We 
were teaching what something other than 
religion could teach, but omitting to 
teach what only religion can: namely, 
Attitudes. So now we are trying to de- 
velop attitudes—attitudes with which 
life will be more adequately equipped to 
meet the various situations which it must 
meet, and meet successfully—attitudes 
which, translated into action, are sure to 
point at least in the right direction. 
Attitudes, when grown to maturity, 
have a way of breaking out into conduct. 
They are, therefore, important. In this 
life we are likely to find what we are 
looking for. “Seek and you will find.” 
Find what? Why, what you’re looking 
for, of course. “Knock and it shall be 
opened”—the door upon which you 
knock. “Ask and it shall be given you” 
—the thing for which you ask. Attitudes 
are the driving power behind our 
thoughts, our tongues, our hands and 
feet. I was impressed by a story I read 
to my boys. It was in one of their 
. Christmas books. It told of a queen who 
sent two of her court pages through her 
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kingdom. One she had commanded to 
search out all the varieties of weeds pos- 
sible to find. The other she instructed 
to travel about and gather the many 
kinds of flowers. Eventually, the two 
pages returned. The first was loaded 
down with weeds, and he warned his 
queen that these weeds were literally 
possessing the kingdom. The second 
came laden with flowers, and he assured 
his queen that no other kingdom in all 
the world could possibly be so rich in 
loveliness. Each found what he was 
looking for. 

God knows how imperfect we all are; 
and if we go through life looking for 
these imperfections, the chances are we'll 
not be disappointed. The flaws are all 
there. But there is good as well; and if 
we look at it, I dare say we'll be sur- 
prised at the heroes we find in our own 
churches, our own streets, our own 
homes. Life has a way of meeting our 
expectations. The corroding cynicism of 
puckered lives is a souring leaven, while 
smiles just as naturally breed smiles. 
There are thorns and roses on the same 
bush; some of us see the thorns, others 
the roses. And which we see depends 
upon us. A certain mathematical for- 
mula we learn in grade school reads: 
“Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other.” We would do well 
to look to our Appreciations. George 
Macdonald once said, “If I can put one 
touch of a rosy sunset into the life of 
any man or woman, I shall feel that I 
have worked with God.” Dean Sperry 
said much the same thing: “Learn to 
work with God; man cannot buck God’s 
ways.” Shall we begin, then, by taking 
the right turning here at this very first 
fork in the road? I feel that God’s way 
would be the way of Appreciation, 
rather than that of Criticism. Don’t 
you? Blest indeed are they who look 
for the best, for they shall not be dis- 


appointed. 
R. C. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 600) 


“interfaith” movements. Religion is 
also giving more attention to intellec- 
tual advances and to application of its 
teaching to international and _ social 
problems. 

While written for the college level, 
ministers and others counseling youth 
will find the booklet very suggestive 
for all types of guidance. 


Junior Opsect Sermons. 
Sessler. Revell. $1.25. 
For one who is thinking of preaching 

to children this book may have value. 

Like most collections of sermons, some 

are good. But the author seems to ex- 

pect that his method will be followed 
in detail, for directions are given, as in 

a Thanksgiving sermon where a loaf of 


By Jacob J. 
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bread and a kernel wf wheat are the 
objects used: “These are kernels of 
wheat (show kernel which you are hold- 
ing in your left hand).” But why 
should one use another’s sermon when 
speaking to children, and not do the 
same with his adult congregation? 
Books like this should be read to dis- 
cover another’s method and technique, 
and then forgotten. Sermons to chil- 
dren should grow out of the minister’s 
intimate personal contact with boys and 
girls, just as his sermons for adults 
should grow out of his knowledge of - 
their needs. And for one who has those 
contacts there will be no lack of sermon 
material. 
SranLey MANNING 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
RESUMES ACTIVITIES 


Services were resumed at the Univer- 
salist church in Marlboro, Mass., Sep- 
tember 12. The John F. Cotting Men’s 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
on September 7, when plans for the year 
were drawn up. The Ladies’ Social Cir- 
cle held a special meeting on September 
9 to arrange for a rummage sale which 
was held on September 23. Mrs. Norman 
L. Thrasher is president of the Circle. 

This church joined in summer union 
services with the other Protestant 
churches of Marlboro, and was responsi- 
ble for the service on August 29, when 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, the pastor, 
preached on “The Role of Christianity.” 


BISHOP SHERRILL IN ALASKA 


It has been announced by the director 
of the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains that the vice-chairman, 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, is visit- 
ing Protestant chaplains and servicemen 
in the Alaskan area as the representative 
of the Protestant churches. He is travel- 
ing as the guest of the Navy Department. 

Bishop Sherrill’s mission will be similar 
to that which Dr. William B. Pugh is 
carrying on in behalf of the General 
Commission in the European theater. He 
will make contact with the Protestant 
chaplains to assure them of the support 
of their churches at home and learn of 
their problems at firsthand. 

While no announcements have been 
made of the number of troops in Alaska, 
it is known that there is a considerable 
number of chaplains of both the Army 
and Navy stationed there. One Prot- 
estant chaplain, Guy H. Turner, was 
killed recently on the island of Attu 
while he was aiding in a field dressing 
station which was overwhelmed by a 
Japanese counterattack. He had refused 
to leave his post. 

Bishop Sherrill is the Episcopal Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts, and 
chairman of his church committee on the 
Army and Navy. The General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains repre- 
sents most of the Protestant churches to 
the Army and Navy. 
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MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


All groups studying the interdenomina- 
tional mission books for the present year 
will be interested in the September, 1943, 
issue of the Church Woman. This maga- 
zine has a section entitled “Authors of 
1943 Speak for Themselves,” and four of 
these authors each devote a page or two 
to themselves and their current books. 
Annie B. Kerr recounts two illuminating 
experiences relative to the first and last 
stories in Strangers No Longer. Dr. Kenn- 
eth D. Miller tells of the two theses 
he had in mind in preparing The Church 
and America’s Peoples. Henry P. Van 
Dusen credits himself with “hardly more 
than a half dozen paragraphs of interpre- 
tation” out of the two hundred pages of 
What Is the Church Doing? He speaks of 
his work as “largely a scissors-and-paste 
job.” Dr. Frank C. Laubach writes of 
the power of literacy in The Silent Billion 
Speak and the obligation of Christian 
people to supply the literature for the 
“hundreds of millions of illiterates now 
coming into literacy.” 

Do not fail to purchase a copy of this 
issue of the Church Woman. Better 
still, subscribe for the magazine, which 
no churchwoman can afford to be with- 
out. It is one dollar per year (checks 
should be made payable to the Church 
Woman), and the address is 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DR. WILLIAM PATON 


The following article concerning Dr. 
William Paton has just been released by 
the International Missionary Council: 

World Christianity suffered an inesti- 
mable loss on August 21, 1943, in the 
death of Rev. William Paton, D.D., sec- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council since 1927, and joint secretary 
since 1938 of the provisional committee 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Paton’s rich experience, his 
breadth of vision, his fine scholarship, 
his abundant vitality and ability to in- 
spire confidence, and his infinite capacity 
for work will make his loss keenly felt 
at every turn in the days ahead. To 
his many colleagues in the world-wide 
mission of Christianity his death will be 
a source of deep personal grief. 

Dr. Paton was born in London on 
November 13, 1886, the son of John 
and Elizabeth Paton. He received his 
M.A. with honors from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1908, and spent a fur- 
ther year of study at Westminster 
College, Cambridge, in 1911. His honor- 
ary degree of doctor of divinity was 
bestowed upon him by the University 
of Edinburgh in 1939. 

From 1911 to 1922 Dr. Paton was 


missionary secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and went to India under 
the Y.M.C.A. in 1919. His brilliant rec- 
ord attracted the attention of those 


concerned with developing the organ- _ 


ization of the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, and he was 
invited to become its secretary in 1922. 
He held that post until the Ratvik meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil in July, 1926, called him to a wider 
sphere as secretary of the International 
Missionary Council and editor of the 
International Review of Missions. 

He assumed his new duties in the 
spring of 1927 and was intimately as- 
sociated with Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, the 
secretary of the Council in New York, 
in all the preparations for the great 
Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928 and in the 
direction of the meeting itself. Ten 
years later, again in close association 
with Dr. Warnshuis, he planned and di- 
rected the epochal meeting held at Tam- 
baram, Madras, India, in December, 
1938. At the close of the meeting he 
edited the seven volumes that, in effect, 
sum up the fullest information and the 
best thinking of the era in the mission- 
ary movement which came to an end 
with the beginning of the present war. 

In his capacity as secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, Dr. 
Paton paid many visits to the United 
States, and hundreds of mission and 
church leaders came to know, to appre- 
ciate and to trust him. On several occa- 
sions he combined lecture or preaching 
tours with his trips. The last of these 
occurred in the first part of 1942, when 
he toured the country on a preaching 
mission under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

His loss will be keenly felt in British 
church circles, as well as in the inter- 
national Christian world, for Dr. Paton 
was active in many phases of British 
church life. In addition to his many 
and heavy duties as secretary of the 
International Missionary Council and of 
the World Council of Churches, Dr. 
Paton also carried official responsibility 
for Indian affairs and some other major 
matters for the British Conference of 
Missionary Societies. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, he en- 
joyed the confidence of the Anglican 
Church and of the Free Churches as 
well. He was an ardent promoter of 
the newly organized British Council of 
Churches and one of the principal movers 
in a church group which is studying the 
postwar peace settlement. Recently he 
had been instrumental in securing a 


private gift of twenty-four thousand 
pounds sterling to be divided among 
Christian literature and the postwar 
work of the International Missionary 


Council, the World Council of Churches, | 


the British Council of Churches, the 
China Christian colleges, and student 
evangelism in China. The multiplicity 
of his contacts with British govern- 
mental authorities was amazing, and in 
all of these he was trusted and most 
influential. He was in intimate contact 
with the refugee governments in London 
as well, and also with the various refugee 
groups of continental Christianity. 

His publications, in addition to his 
extensive editorial work, were many and 
varied. They include: Jesus Christ and 
the World’s Religions (1916); Alexander 
Duff (1922); A Faith for the World 
(1929); The Faiths of Mankind (1932) ; 
Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts 
(1937); World Community (1938); The 
White Man’s Burden (1939); The Mes- 
sage of the World-Wide Church (1940); 
The Church and the New Order (1941); 
The Church Calling (1942); as well as 
numerous magazine articles. At the 
time of his death he was contemplating 
a volume on postwar mission policy. 

Dr. Paton is survived by his wife, four 
sons and two daughters. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 

The literature for World Community 
Day has been mailed to every church 
in the denomination. It is hoped that 
it has been referred to the person who 
has the power to make it an effective 
instrument in this great problem of 
peace, and that it will be well received. 

This is an attempt by the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women to unite the women 
of seventy-five thousand churches in a 
study of the bases on which peace will ul- 
timately rest. The day set for the obsery- 
ance is November 11, and. the theme is 
“The Price of an Enduring Peace.” There 
is to be a world broadcast by famous 
women speakers. The concerted action of 
this great body of churchwomen through 
a poll is to be transmitted to our con- 
gressmen. Out of World Community 
Day it is hoped there will come a com- 
mon Christian conscience regarding the 
price we must pay for the kind of peace 
we want. 

Read the reference to World Com- 
munity Day in the September, 1943, is- 
sue of the Church Woman, and study 
carefully the material sent to your lead- 
ers. If you have not already heard 
about the material, ask your local presi- 


dent for it or send to the Association of — 


Universalist Women, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, for an extra copy. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE G. S. S. A. CONVENTION 

The twenty-sixth convention (fifth 
biennial) of the General Sunday School 
Association will be held at the Church 


of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 


October 19 and 20, 1943. Those who at- 
tend will find much of interest and in- 
spiration in the sessions. Reports will 
be brief that more time may be devoted 
to a consideration of present and future 
needs among our churches—particularly 
among the leaders of children and youth. 
In the light of these findings the Asso- 
ciation will chart its course for the year 
ahead, eager to meet the ever-increasing 
demands which are being made upon it. 


OUR FRIENDSHIP OFFERINGS 
ARE NEEDED IN CHINA 


Multitudes of boys and girls in China 
today are crying or dying because of 
hunger. This winter they will be cold 
or freezing. War has destroyed their 
homes and their fields of grain, and many 
of them have lost fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters. Christian mis- 
sionaries and other Chinese church work- 
ers try to save the lives of thousands of 
children in refugee camps and orphan 
homes, or by finding kindly people who 
will add another child or two to their 
present families. 

A good part of the funds sent from 
Universalist and other American churches 
and church schools is used to support 
these emergency institutions for chil- 
dren. Such aid amounts to over two 
hundred thousand dollars each year. 

Church school teachers and members 
will be interested to have brief stories 
of how children have been allowed to 
continue to live with their parents. This 
is the most economical as well as the 
happiest kind of child care. 

Leung Ka Yau, with his wife, son and 
daughter, reached Kukong absolutely 
penniless. He was given the small 
capital needed for selling cakes and 
bread. When it was discovered that he 
could not afford to buy a hat (which 
hindered him from doing business in the 
intense heat during the day) the Chris- 
tian relief workers bought two hats, one 
for him and one for his wife, as his 
wife also helped him in selling the cakes 
and bread. Since then they have been 
able to earn a sufficient amount for the 
daily needs of the family. The small 
price of two hats (a few American pen- 
nies) completed assurance of a living 
for his family. 

Mrs. Lai Sui Tsing who used to have 
a business of her own in Hong Kong 
came to Kukong with her three chil- 
dren. She decided to sell roasted pea- 
nuts, which were then unseen in the 
market. Before she left Hong Kong she 
had been robbed of her money and 


most of her personal effects. When 
she reached Kukong she came to our 
relief committee for aid and was found 
to be very deserving. Some money was 
given for her own and her children’s 
living expenses for a short period. In 
addition a loan of a few hundred dol- 
lars (less than twenty-five dollars in 
American money) helped her to start 
business. Soon there was a great de- 
mand for her roasted peanuts, and now 
she is able to make a living for herself 
and her children. 

Thus the Church Committee for 
China Relief makes a little money go 
a long way in helping people to con- 
tinue life, even under great handicaps. 

Frep Atkins Moore, Director 
Church Committee for China Relief 


ACTION IS SPUR TO GROWTH 
Child May Be Good and Yet Annoying 


ANGELO Patri 


Teachers like good children, as who 
does not? But there is a question about 
that goodness that every conscientious 
teacher must answer. What is he good 
for? That is, what does he count for in 
the life about him? Is he good because 
he does not bother you? Good because 
he sits still where you placed him and 
remains there until you put him some- 
where else? If his goodness is of that 
negative sort, he is in a bad place and 
something should be done immediately 
to rouse him to a sense of his obligation 
to grope and do and become somebody 
in his own right. Doing what somebody 
tells him to do and believing that to be 
all that is required of him is a sad and 
costly mistake for him. 

Good children, to my way of measur- 
ing, are those who do good things like 
helping themselves, mastering their 
difficulties, helping other people and 
always preparing for a useful life. That 
sort of child does not sit still and he does 
not stay where he is put for any length 
of time. He is forever on his way 
toward some distant goal. 

That sort of child makes noise, causes 
excitement because of his experiments, 
makes disorder because of the activity 
and the use of things about him. He 
annoys grown people who like quiet and 
peace and order, but I cannot consider 
the peace of grownups as important as 
this child’s growth. 

No worth-while child ever grew up 
without making trouble for grown people, 
if they considered it trouble. Growth 
comes out of action. As all children are 
inexperienced and unskilled, their at- 
tempts at action lead to waste, mistakes, 
trouble of many kinds. Their lack of 
experience means a lack of judgment, 
too, so they get into danger, make 
serious mistakes sometimes, and cause 


great anxiety. But this is the price of 
growth and it must be paid. A child’s 
quality,can be good and give his teachers 
and his people plenty of annoyance, even 
cause them anxiety. 

Don’t put a premium on negative 
goodness. It is better that a child 
experiment and break a few retorts, 
spoil a few meals, waste a bit of material 
than that he sit and sit and make no 
sign of stir of life within him. 

Good children sometimes do bad 
things, in mistaken intent. They pilfer, 
they lie, they evade duty, they do what 
they ought not to do and leave undone 
that which they ought to have done— 
as their fathers before them did. And 
all the time they are good children 
because the quality of their souls is un- 
affected by their mistakes. 

Be patient with those mistakes and 
study what caused them. Explain the 
mistake to the child without anger or 
without fear in your heart. Just remem- 
ber that in this road, by falling and 
rising again, by making mistakes and 
correcting them, by trying, trying, try- 
ing, men rose from the depths of igno- 
rance to heights of mastery. Goodness 
lies in trying, failing, succeeding and 
willing always to be right. 

A good teacher is quick to discern the 
difference between negative living and 
positive being, and to act accordingly 
for the health of the child. 


TWO IMPORTANT COMMITTEES 


The following persons appointed by 
Harold S. Latham, president, constitute 
the membership of two important com- 
mittees which will report at the G.S.S.A. 
Convention in New York City on Oc- 
tober 19: 

Nominating: Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Miss Mary E. 
Willits, Illinois; Rev. James W. Mc- 
Knight, New York. 

Recommendations: Rev. Emerson 5S. 
Schwenk, Connecticut, chairman; Mrs. 
Earl F. Gorton, California; Rev. Donald 
B. King, Kansas; Miss Gladys Karns, 
Ohio; Frederick L. Harrison, Massachu- 
setts; Rev. John E. Wood, New York; 
James C. Krayer, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Arnold F. Simonson, Maine; Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Carl H. Olson, Minnesota; Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, Massachusetts; Dr. Angus 
H. MacLean, New York. 


PRAYER BY A CHINESE 
CHRISTIAN 


The following prayer: “Lord, reform 
thy world, beginning with me,” is 
credited to a Chinese Christian. Com- 
menting upon it, the New York Times 
said, “There could be few more useful 
prayers for each of us to keep as a guid- 
ing rule in the present crisis.” 
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CHURCHES ENTITLED TO 
TWO VOTING DELEGATES 
AT BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The following is a list of the churches 
entitled to two voting delegates at the 
biennial session of the Universalist 
Chureh of America, to be held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, October 19-21, 1943. The 
list is as of September 21: 

Alabama: Ariton, Brewton, Camp Hill, 
Chapman, Florala. 


California: Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, 


New Haven, Norwich, Stafford, Stam- 
ford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Canon, Senoia, 
Windsor. 

Illinois: Avon, Chicago, Clinton, Joliet, 
Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton, 
Sycamore, Urbana. 

Indiana: Galveston, Manchester, Mun- 
cie, Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, 
Osage, Waterloo, Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson, Junction City. 

Kentucky: Crofton, Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Augusta, Bowdoinham, Brown- 
field, Brunswick, Canton, Canton Point, 
Caribou, Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft, Exeter, 
Freeport, Greene, Hiram, Machias, North 
Jay, Norway, Oakland, Orono, Pittsfield, 
Portland-First, Portland-Messiah, Round 
Pond, Sangerville, Waterville, Westbrook, 
West Paris, West Sumner. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Adams- 
North, Arlington, Attleboro, Beverly, 
Boston-Grove Hall, Boston-Roxbury, 
Braintree, Brockton, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Canton, Chelsea, Cheshire, Dana- 
North, Danvers, Eastham, Essex, Ev- 
erett, Fitchburg, Foxborough, Framing- 
ham, Gloucester-Annisquam, Haverhill, 
Leominster, Lowell-First, Lowell-Grace, 
Lynn,- Malden, Marlboro, Medford-First, 
Milford, Monson, Orange, Orleans, Pea- 
body, Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Salem, 
Saugus, Shirley, Somerville-First, Somer- 
ville-West, Southbridge, Spencer, Spring- 
field-Unity, Springfield-Second, Stough- 
ton, Warren, Weymouth, Weymouth- 
North, Worcester-First. 

Michigan: Concord, Detroit, Farming- 
ton, Horton, Liberty. 

Minnesota: Anoka, Minneapolis-First, 
Owatonna, Rochester. 

Mississippi: Burrus Memorial, Liberty 
Church, Our Home Church. 

New Hampshire: Alstead, Claremont, 
Concord, Dover, Lempster, Manchester, 
Nashua, Newfields, Nottingham, Ports- 
mouth, West Chesterfield, Westmoreland, 
Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion, Auburn, Bemus 
Point, Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn-All 


Souls’, Brooklyn-Good Tidings, Canan- 
daigua, Carthage, Central Square, Coop- 
erstown, Cortland, Dexter, Dolgeville, 
Edwards, Fair Haven, Floral Park, Fort 
Plain, Herkimer, Hornell, Little Falls, 
Madison, Morris, Mount Vernon, New 
York, North Salem, Oneonta, Perry, 
Ridgeway, Rochester, Salisbury Center, 
Schuyler Lake, Southold, Syracuse, Utica, 
Watertown, Whitesville. ; 

North Carolina: Clinton, Hopewell, 
Kinston, Outlaw’s Bridge, Pigeon River, 
Red Hill, Rocky Mount, Woodington. 

Ohio: Akron, Belleville, Blanchester, 
Caledonia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Eaton, 
Eldorado, Huntington, Jersey, Leroy, 
Little Hocking, Miami City, Milford, Mt. 
Carmel, North Olmsted, Olive Branch, 
Rockland, Sharon Center, Springboro. 

Pennsylvania: Athens, Kingsley, Lines- 
ville, Philadelphia-Messiah, Philadelphia- 
Restoration, Reading, Scranton, Sheshe- 
quin, Smithton, Standing Stone, To- 
wanda, Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville, Pawtucket, 
Providence - First, Providence - Mediator, 
Valley Falls, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Bethel, Feasterville, 
Newberry. 

Vermont: Andover, Barre, Bellows 
Falls, Brattleboro, Cavendish, Chester, 
Derby Line, Hartland, Lyndonville, 
Springfield, Strafford-South, West Burke, 
Wilmington, Woodstock. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Monroe, Stoughton. ~ 

Ontario, Canada: Olinda. 


THE WILL OF MRS. SWEET 


The will of Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet of 
Attleboro, Mass., recently filed, makes 
many bequests to Universalist church or- 
ganizations, as well as to other philan- 
thropies. The breadth of view which 
characterized Mrs. Sweet, and the wide 
range of her interests and services, are 
revealed clearly in this interesting docu- 
ment. 

Following is a summary of the sections 
of the will which devise money for reli- 
gious, civic and charitable purposes: 


1933 


$5,000 to Sturdy Hospital for main- 
tenance of the Hayward Room. 

$7,500 to the Women’s Benevolent 
Society of Murray Church, of which she 
was treasurer. 

$1,000 to the Unity Class of Murray 
Church, the Sunday school class she 
taught for many years. 

$20,000 to Doolittle Home, Foxboro. 

$20,000 to the Attleboro League for 
Girls and Women, of which her daughter- 
in-law is president. 

$20,000 to the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church for the support of the Clara 
Barton Home in North Oxford, Mass. 


program will be conducted by Miss Eva 


$20,000 to the Bethany Union for 
Young Women, Boston. 

$10,000 to the Daggett-Crandall Home, 
Attleboro. 

$500 to Murray Church, the income to 
be used to purchase flowers to decorate 
the altar on the Sunday of each year 
falling nearest to February 7, the birth- 
day of her late husband, Joseph Lyman 
Sweet. 

$1,000 to the Mission Circle of Murray 
Church. ; 

$5,000 to the Attleboro Museum of 
Art. 

$4,500 to the Franklin Square House, 
Boston. 

$35,000 to the City of Attleboro for a 
memorial to the Attleboro citizens who 
fought in the First World War, but later 
revoked in a codicil as she gave this 
memorial to the city in 1937. 

$10,000 to the -Association of Tufts 
Alumnae to be applied to the Alumnae 
Hall Fund. 

$10,000 to the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts to 
be applied to the Tufts College Fund 
for Women, the income to be used to 
provide scholarships for women at Tufts 
College. 

$10,000 to the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church. 

$60,000 in trust for her daughter-in- 
law, Gertrude H. Sweet, and four others, 
including the First National Bank, to be 
used for the purchase of land and to 


—~< 


construct or purchase a building thereon. 
for the use and benefit of the women’s 


clubs of Attleboro. 


By Codicils 


$10,000 to the City of Attleboro for 
the maintenance of Hayward Field, 
named for her father and given to the 
city by her son when he was mayor. 

$10,000 in trust to Harold E. Sweet 
to be used within five years for certain 
philanthropic purposes. 

After certain bequests of money, 
jewelry, etc., to relatives, friends and 
servants, the residue of her estate is left 
to her son, Harold E. Sweet. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN 
OPEN SEASON 


The Association of Universalist Women 
in Lawrence, Mass., opened its fall ac- 
tivities with a public book review by 
Mrs. Alice Dixon Bond, literary editor 
of the Boston Herald, on the afternoon 


of September 30, in the church vestry. 


The first supper meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held on October 4 at 6:15 
p. m., when Mrs. Bottomly will display 
her collection of dolls. The worship 


Russell and Miss Mabel Cheney. 
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GUSTAV ULRICH TO BROADCAST 
FROM LAWRENCE CHURCH 


Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, minister of the 
Universalist church and _ social - service 
center at. Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., will 
be the speaker at the Universalist Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., 
Sunday morning, October 10, at 10:30. 
Mr. Ulrich’s address on “Universalist 
Religious and Social Work in North 
Carolina” will be broadcast over Station 
WLAW (680 on your dial). The entire 
morning service will be dedicated to the 
newly formed Association of Universalist 
Women of the Lawrence church. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Georgiana S. Ropes of Danvers, 
Mass., became a life member of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association last month. 
Now in her ninety-seventh year, Mrs. 
Ropes has shown unabated interest in 
Ferry Beach activities since she began 
attending the meetings in Dr. Shinn’s 
time.- She lives with her daughter, Bessie 
P. Ropes. 

The late Mary L. Fessenden of 
Malden, Mass., was auditor of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association for many 
years. She was a delegate at many 
church-school institutes. 

George F. Thurber, once foreman of 
the maintenance crew, is an air pilot in 
training at McClellan Field, Ala. Enter- 
ing the Coast Guard August 30, George 
W. Allen, assistant cook in the Quillen 
kitchen several years, was assigned to 
the Manhattan Beach school, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mrs. Allen is at Superior, Wis., 
with relatives. 

A reunion of Ferry Beachers was held 
at the Etz home in Medford, Mass., 
September 11. The guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. Etz, Dorothy and Jack included 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle Dolphin, Marjorie 
Upton, Marjorie Leslie, Eliot Wirling, 
Gertrude Currier, Velma _ Stonebury, 
Ralph Emerson and Betty Walker. 

Dorothy Boltz of Braintree, Mass., has 
entered the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital in Boston for training. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY LECTURING 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Rev. Gerard Priestley, formerly min- 
ister of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City, who is lecturing on 
international affairs in the army camps 
across the country, recently visited Mari- 
anna, Florida, Bainbridge Air Field, 
Camp Stewart, Hunter and Chatham Air 
Fields, Savannah, Daniel Field, Augusta, 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, 
Tuskegee Air Field and Institute, Bir- 
mingham Southern College and Birming- 
ham Air Base, Alabama, and the Tenn- 
essee Maneuver Area. Mr. Priestley 
also addressed numerous civic groups in 
Brunswick, Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Georgia, Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Nashville, Tennessee. He preached 
in the Tatnall Baptist Church of Macon, 
and occupied the pulpit of the First 


Presbyterian Church of Nashville. 
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ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER 
WANTED - . 


Mrs. Spear, superintendent of Beth- 
any Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, 
is in need of an assistant housekeeper. 
A small salary but a good home. 


ARTHUR McDAVITT IN 
ROLE OF ARBITRATOR 


Rev: Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Muncie, Ind., 
was selected recently by the War Labor 
Relations Board to arbitrate a wage dis- 
pute of several months’ duration be- 
tween the Bus Drivers’ Union and the 
Denny-Hines Bus Company. The hear- 
ing covered several days, after which Mr. 
McDavitt reported his findings. The 
press described Mr. McDavitt’s work as 
“a most outstanding bit of public 
service.” 


CHEENY-HAINES 


Clark C. Cheeny and Mrs. Bertha E. 
Haines, both members of the Universalist 
church in Le Roy, Ohio, were married, 
September 15, at the First Universalist 
Church, Akron, by Dean A. I. Spanton, 
pastor of the Le Roy church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cheeny knew each other 
sixty years ago prior to their first mar- 
riages. After the ceremony they left for 
California, where Mrs. Cheeny has a 
married daughter. 


DESIRES POSITION 
AS ORGANIST 


Meredith Newton, son of Rev. Clifford 
D. Newton of Stowe, Vt., is interim or- 
ganist at the Community Church, Stowe, 
the regular organist being away for a 
few months. Mr. Newton is looking for 
a permanent position as church organist. 
He was graduated from the Conservatory 
of Music of Denison University last May, 
getting the degree of bachelor of music. 

Mr. Newton may be addressed at 
Stowe. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of Woodbury 
Memorial Church, Hornell, N. Y., spent 
his vacation as a “stack-boss” at a 
pea viner operated by General Foods. 
On his return to the city he was ap- 
pointed to the Service Men’s Commit- 
tee as the representative of the Protes- 
tant churches and also to act as chair- 
man of the hobbies program. 


Rev. R. J. Baughan, pastor of our 
church in Newark, N. J., is now living at 
47 Colonial Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 


Rey. William Couden, D.D., has 
moved to 9 Thomas Street, Providence, 


i & 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took charge 
of services at Haverhill, Mass., Septem- 
ber 12, 19 and 26. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools for the District of Columbia, 
who has been resting at his camp at the 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine, will resume his 
duties October 1. 


Ensign Ralph Leedy, U. S. Navy, who 
has been on duty with the fleet in the 
Pacific, made a brief visit to Washing- 
ton recently. His wife and infant son 
accompanied him to Seattle. Mrs. 
Leedy is the former Miss Betty Ballou. 


Victor A. Friend, former president of 
the Universalist General Convention, is 
chairman of the Committee on Official 
Reports of the Universalist Church of 
America. He will address the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association at 
10:45 a. m., October 4, on “The Church’s 
Business.” 


Rev. Argyl Houser of Urbana, IIl., 
visited many pastorless churches in In- 
diana and Illinois during his vacation 
and attended the Ministers’ Institute at 
the University of Chicago. 


Prof. Edwin H. Wright and Prof. Ed- 
win B. Rollins of the Tufts faculty and 
Miss Ethel M. Hayes, reference librarian, 
retire this year after a combined service 
to Tufts of one hundred ten years. 
Prof. William B. Ransom was’ toast- 
master and President Carmichael the 
principal speaker at a dinner in honor of 
all three at the Engineers Club, Boston, 
September 13. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke on 
“The Importance of the Protestant 
Press” before the Cambridge Square 
Ministers’ Association on September 29. 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton was removed 
from Carlisle, Pa., to her home in Phila- 
delphia, September 22, standing the 
journey by ambulance better than had 
been expected. 


A. Edwin Grimes, field agent of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
is in the Newton (Mass.) Hospital re- 
covering from an operation. 


Miss Ida E. Metz, the former promo- 
tional secretary of the Association of 
Universalist Women, visited the office 
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Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
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A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
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in all departments 
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of the Association on September 14. 
Miss Metz is a member of the Military 
Welfare Service of the American Red 
Cross and expects to go overseas shortly. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Lawrence, 
Mass., has been elected a trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House in place 
of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who died 
recently, the Massachusetts State Board 
acting in the matter. He also has been 
chosen by the directors as one of their 
number. 


Rev. William E. Gardner, president of 
the Greater Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Association, has arranged an ex- 
change of ministers to affect many Uni- 
versalist churches in Eastern Massachu- 
setts for October 31. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women announces that the first of 
three public meetings will be held October 
28, 1943, at the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Universalist, in Lawrence. 

Rosertine Howe Rice, Chairman 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham to 
California, Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey to 
New York. 
G. W. Stas, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The annual meetings of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, October 3 
and 4. 
Lucy Berrnstern, Secretary 


MICHIGAN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rev. Verna A. Rheingans to 
[owa. Received from Illinois Committee, 
Rev. Willard O. Bodell. 
Lucy Bernstetn, Secretary 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The annual sessions of the Minnesota Uni- 
versalist Convention and its auxiliary bodies 
will be held in the First Universalist Church 
of Rochester, October 7, 11:00 a. m., for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may come before the convention. 

Tuomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Barron 
F. McIntire to the Maine Convention. 
Noted death of Rev. George W. Penniman, 
D.D., of Walpole, June 29, 1943. 
Licenses of Rev. C. Telford Erickson and 
Rev. D. L. Hodges expired; not renewed. 
Accepted Rey. Harriet B. Robinson on 
letter of transfer from Maine. 
J. Wayne Hasxewt, Secretary 
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INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the 
Indiana*Universalist Convention is being held 
in the Oaklandon church, October 1, 2 and 
3, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other 
necessary business. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the Universalist Church of America is at- 
tending. 

Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


The twenty-sixth (fifth biennial) conven- 
tion of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, October 19 and 20, 1943, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business. 

RosertInE Howe Rice, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Universalist Convention is 
being held at Kinston, October 1 to 3. 

Joun E. Wiiuiams, Secretary 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred on annual ses- 
sions of the Universalists of New York State 
will be held Wednesday and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, in the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation in Utica. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
will hold its annual convention on Wednes- 
day morning with Miss Ida M. Folsom of 
Headquarters as the speaker at the Friend- 
ship Luncheon. Ministers and laymen are 
invited to attend this luncheon. 

The State Sunday School Association will 
hold its annual sessions on Wednesday 
afternoon with conferences. The organiza- 
tion will make its appeal for pledges and 
contributions at the supper. 

The opening session of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be 
held on Wednesday evening, when Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman of Little Falls will de- 
liver the occasional sermon. Rey. A. Lynn 
Booth, D.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Reconciliation, will conduct the communion 
service. 

The opening event on Thursday morning 
will be a panel discussion on “The Weak- 
ness and Strength of Liberalism.” This will 
be followed by reports and the annual of- 
ferings of the churches to the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund. Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., will be the speaker 
at the luncheon hour. The adjournment will 
occur on Thursday afternoon. 

The sessions have been cut to two days 
to conform with war restrictions. Letters 
pertaining to reservations should be sent to 
Dr. A. Lynn Booth, 1804 Genesee Street, 
Utica. 

Frep C. Lemna, Secretary 
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Crackling 


__ A certain newspaper editor had cause 
to admonish his son on account of his 
reluctance to attend school. 

“You must go regularly and learn 
to be a great scholar,” said the fond 
father encouragingly, “otherwise you can 
never be an editor, you know. What 
would you do, for instance, if your paper 
came out full of mistakes?” 

“Father,” was the reply, “I’d blame 
‘em on the printer.” 

And then the father fell on his son’s 
neck and wept for joy. He knew he had 
a worthy successor for the editorial 
chair—Wall Street Journal. 


An American visiting London was 
eager to see the important places, and, 
finding himself in Whitehall, stopped a 
young officer and asked him on which 
side was the War Office. The young 
oficer immediately showed signs of 
alarm and exclaimed, “Good Lord! On 
ours I hope!”—Heianruus in Public 
Opinion. 


“Don’t you think, Doctor, you rather 
overcharged when Johnny had the 
measles?” 

“You must remember, Mrs. Brown, 
that includes twelve visits.” 

“Yes, but you forget he infected the 
whole school for you!”—The School- 
master. 


Aunt Matilda looked shocked as she 
glanced up from her newspaper. 

“It’s disgraceful,” she said, “permitting 
all this gambling in the R.A.F.” 

“Whatever do you mean, Auntie?” 
asked her nephew. 

“Why, these ‘sweeps’ the R.A.F. are 
having every day,” replied the old lady. 
“No wonder so many owe so much to so 
few.”—London Tit Bits. 


A young man ordered two dozen roses 
to be sent to his fiancée aged twenty- 
four, and wrote on the card that was to 
go with them: “A rose for every year of 
your precious life.” 

“Throw in an extra dozen,” said the 
florist, “he’s a good customer.” 

The assistant did as he was told. 

So far the marriage hasn’t taken place. 
—Advance. 


Guide: This castle has stood for three 
hundred years. Not a stone has been 
touched, nothing altered, nothing re- 
paired or replaced. 

Tourist: They must have the same 
kind of landlord as we have!—Atlanta 


Two Bells. 


Missionary: During the three years we 
were on the island, my wife saw only one 
white face. That was mine. 

Mrs. Guild: How she must have suf- 
fered!—Sydney Bulletin. 
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An old German was being cross- 
examined on the witness stand as to the 
position of a door, a window, and the 
general interior arrangements of a house 
which figured in a sensational trial. “And 
now, Sir,” said the lawyer, “describe to 
the jury just how the stairs run in that 
house.” 

The old man looked dazed for a minute 
before replying. Then he said, “Vell, 
ven I am oopstairs, dey run down; and 
ven I am downstairs, dey run oop.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


The colonel had insisted to his Negro 
cook that the Thanksgiving turkey be a 
domestic, corn-fed bird, no wild fowl. 
Came the day and the colonel cut into 
a beautiful, done-to-perfection turkey, 
frowned, cut again, then sent for Sam. 

“Didn’t I tell you I wanted a domestic 
bird?” he thundered. 

“Yah, suh, dat’s a domestic, corn-fed 
fowl.” 

“Well, what about this shot I’m find- 
ing?” 

Sam shuffled from one foot to the 
other. “Dat shot, colonel suh, were 
meant fo’ me.”—The Rotarian. 


An old Negro farmer of South Georgia, 
asked what time he went to work in the 
morning, replied: “Boss, Ah doan go to 
work in the mawnin’. Ah’s surrounded 
with it when Ah git up.”—Portrer W. 
CarsweE.u in Reader's Digest. 
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